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LASTING! WELCOMED! 
YET INEXPENSIVE! 


The customer remembrance-gift that’s soon 
worn out or discarded isn't worth giving! 
The gift you give should reflect the quality 
of your firm—therefore, quality must be 
inherent in it. 

That explains the instant, national suc- 
cess of Sheaffer's Fineline in lithographed 
and imprinted styles. 

Try one yourself! Experience Fineline’s 
easy balance—see the gold-filled trim, not 
electroplated—use the generous eraser— 
note the crisp carbon copies and neat 
figures the permanently sharp point makes. 
Everyone will be equally pleased with a 
Fineline gift, and they'll use it a long, long 
time because Fineline has the sturdiest, 
most precise mechanism of all such pencils. 


Inexpensive / 
Your dealer will figure with you on the 
quantity you require—and Fineline’s quan- 
tity price is a pleasant surprise. See and 
try the pencil at your stationer’s, druggist's, 
jeweler's, or department store. And—do 
it NOW; the gift season is at hand! 


Nc. 
PA. 


L.8.SMiTH 
CAMPHILL, 


CONSTRUCTION E 


QUIPMENT 


TRUCKS 


AND MOTOR 


BLACK FINELINE- KINGSLEY IMPRINTI 


TRADE-MARK 


Send us your trade-mark as it appears on your letter- 
head or in a piece of literature. We will tell you how 
it con be reproduced exactly on the Fineline pencil, 
how many colors it will take, and how much it will 
cost. Every time your customer uses a Fineline pen- 
cilidentified with your trade-mark, he is reminded 
of your firm. Because Sheaffer's Finelines are 
recognized as the finest pencils ever produced, 
your advertising message on them becomes 
especially effective. W. A. SHEAFFER PEN 
COMPANY, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S. A. 
“Pen Capital of Americo.” 
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To give you a candid view of 
itself, this telephone wears a 
transparent dress. Shown cut 
away, so you can see still more 
detail, are the transmitter (the 
part you talk into) and the 
» receiver (the part with which 
N you listen). 


"You'd never guess this 
one. It says our tele- 
2 phone has 248 parts.” 


“And think how 
seldom it gets out 
of order!” 


Teo Americans, telephoning is second nature, 
They do it 94,000,000 times a day. To them, 
who thus conquer space and time, telephones 
are a commonplace — these familiar instru- 
ments, gateways to 21,000,000 others in the 
homes and offices of this land. 

Making Bell telephones so well that you 
take them for granted, is the achievement of 
Western Electric craftsmen. It’s what they have 
learned in doing that job for 58 years. It’s the 
way they make cable, switchboards, vacuum 
tubes, all the 43,000 designs of apparatus for 
the Bell System. The excellence of their work- 
manship thus plays a part in your daily life. 


... is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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WISH had more information 

about Cortland,” said the General 
Manager. “Then I'd feel more confi- 
dent about recommending a new store 
there.” 

“Seems to me we've investigated 
thoroughly,” said the Sales Manager. 
“T’ve studied figures and read reports 
until I'm dizzy.” 

“But we're still not sure we can 


we 


compete with local prices and make a 
satisfactory gross,”’ was the reply. “If 
we could only talk to someone who 
really knows the city and is interested 
in us and not just himself.” 

“Say! I know just the man,” said 
the Sales Manager. “I'll go to Cort- 
land tomorrow...” 

Next day he placed his problem be- 
fore a Cortland banker. In two hours 
he had the information he wanted. 
Two months later his company ran 
an advertisement in a Cortland paper. 
The headline read—“New Store 
Opening...” 


The New York Sales Manager was able 
to obtain the information he needed be- 
cause his company is a Marine Midland 
customer—and because there isa Marine 
Midland bank in Cortland, N. Y. 

There are Marine Midland banks in 
37 other trading centers throughout New 
York State. Any efour officers willgladly 
show you how we, through these banks 
and their intimate knowledge of their 
local communities, can save your busi- 
ness time and money in this State —the 
world’s richest market. 


NEW BUSINESS 
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Enterprise 


Worktep LEST CONSCRIPTION scare away 
all their trade, stores as far apart as Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Atlanta, Ga., are trying to lure cus- 
tomers now with a “money back if 
drafted” guarantee. Every fellow who 
buys a new suit gets a receipt entitling 
him to return it and get his money back 
if he’s drafted for the Army. Any fellow 
who buys a suit and volunteers, though, 
just has to keep the thing in mothballs. 


Appointment 


THE 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


~ Atthe Gateway to New York State, the ‘ 
World's Richest Market 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


For tHat Lapy who’s never been on 
time for any appointment in her life 
you can now buy a sparkling lapel pin 
modeled after the face of a clock (and 
outlined in rhinestones and rubies) with 
two movable hands on it, to be set for 
the precise time of the lady’s next 
appointment. 

It was undoubtedly designed by a 
man. Maybe he didn’t ever expect the 
lady to look down at the pin and re- 
member that she had to hurry along to 
an appointment. But at least he thought 
he could count on the responsibility of 
whatever people she might come in con- 
tact with, to remind her to be up and on 
her way when the time came. Of course, 
if the designer had really wanted the pin 
to be effective, he’d have equipped it 
with a bell, or possibly even a sound 
device, which would baw! out at the set 


_ time, “Cut it short! Gus is waiting. Cut 


it short! Gus is waiting.” 


Threat 


Hay FEVER SUFFERERS will be discour- 
aged by the news that a souvenir hunter 
(we hope) last week swiped one of the 
exhibits in an illustrated lecture on hay 
fever from the Carrier Igloo at the New 
York World’s Fair—a bottle containing 
2 grams of giant ragweed pollen. Maybe 
that sounds like so many old coffee 
grounds to you, but to a hay fever suf- 


| ferer, the thought of 2 grams of giant 
| ragweed pollen running around loose is 
| like living beside a hornet’s nest. That 


bottle of ragweed, Carrier says calmly, 
contains 80,000,000 sneezes. 


Josephine and Maud 

Back IN 19387, the National Metal Edge 
Box Co. of Philadelphia provided dra- 
matic proof of the fact that it made a 
pretty strong paper box by borrowing an 


_ elephant named Josephine from the Phil- 


adelphia zoo and taking a picture of her 


| resting her front feet on top of a pile of 
| National Metal Edge boxes. 


Josephine’s feat has almost faded into 
limbo now, and National figures it’s time 
for some more publicity. So National's 


publicity agent, the Lavenson Bu: 
gets a call. Remembering 
trouble it had posing Josephine 
years ago and figuring that turn 
turn-about is only fair play—particu 

in an election year—Lavenson de: 
to get a picture of a donkey resting 
front feet on some National Metal E 
Boxes. The hell with what it'll proy 
it'll make a good picture, won't it? 

The location is selected. The phot 
rapher is on hand. The boxes are pile: 
The donkey arrives—a cute little t; 
named Maud. Maud sees the boxes 
balks. She is patted and batted 
tempted with apples, but she is deaf 
the saying goes, to all pleas. She inte: 
to remain on a spot roughly ten fect 
away from the stack of National Meta! 
Edge boxes. And she does. A farmer 


how 


7 


who knows what to do with donkeys is 
called in. He looks the situation over. 
He picks up the boxes and takes them 
to Maud. Then, with some difficulty. 
and a large number of apples, he gets 
Maud’s front feet on top of the pile of 
boxes. By this time Maud has polished 
off somewhere in the neighborhood of a 
bushel of apples. Possibly she has even 
over-indulged, because just as the fren- 
zied photographer is drawing a bead on 
Maud—just as she is perfectly posed and 
looking his way-——her ears go down. 

Starting at the top they curl over and 
collapse. Maud is dejected. Maud makes 
the lousiest testimonial any 
could ever hope to have. The ingenious 
farmer fixes things again though. He 
props Maud’s ears up with hay wire and 
the photographer gets his picture. 

They can bring on the election now. 
National Metal Edge and its publicity 
agent are ready. 
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BULLETIN 


Wasnincton (Business Week Bureau) — 
Look for a speedup both in the placing 
»f British orders and in deliveries of war 
supplies to the English. 

Constant rumors that the British 
buying program in this country has 
been hopelessly delayed by lack of co- 
operation from London in confirming 
orders apparently have been warranted. 
But last week a personal representative 
of Prime Minister Churchill arrived in 
Washington with Arthur B. Purvis, 
chief of the New York headquarters of 
the British Purchasing Commission, and 
after long conferences with Treasury, 
Army, Navy, and Defense officials, re- 
portedly has bowed to Washington's de- 
mands that British and American ord- 
nance be coordinated on American 
designs if this country is to assure 
Great Britain the prompt deliveries that 
are requested. 


Tanks, for Example 


Ixsipers declare that much of the mud- 
dling of the last few months was caused 
by London's insistence on following 
British designs, which in many cases are 
wholly unacceptable to our Army. Case 
at hand is said to be the long-pending 
British order for 4,000 tanks. Army lead- 
ers in Washington, with only 1,800 tanks 
on order though many more are needed, 
refused to allow plants to tool up to 
make British-designed units. The British 
have bowed to this country’s demands on 
this and other items in return for prior 
in some cases ahead of even 


deliveries 
our own Army. 

Repercussion from the shifting of or- 
ganization plans is the reported resigna- 
tion of Edgar S. Bloom, former Western 
Electric president, who has been serving 
as $l-a-year head of the Purchasing 
Division of the British Commission in 
New York, and the arrival this week 
from London of Sir Walter Leighton, 
well-known British economist, who is to 
serve in Washington as permanent co- 
ordinator between British and American 
defense purchasing authorities. 


40% of Planes to England 


Derenset Commissioner Knudsen’s state- 
ment that the British will get 40° of 
our aircraft output over the next 18 
months is doubtless accurate but may be 
somewhat misleading. It ignores the 
vital distinction between combat and 
training planes and doesn't say whether 
it’s the first 40% or the last 40% that 
goes abroad. 

Actually it is well understood in the 
aircraft industry that the general order 
of precedence is about as follows: (1) 
pursuit planes for Britain, because the 
big job now is to chase away Heinkels 
and Messerschmitts; (2) training planes 


for the United States, so that when we 
take delivery on fighting ships we'll have 
pilots to fly them; (3) bombers for 
Britain, against that day when a major 
offensive can be undertaken against 


Hitler. 


No Specified Quantities 

Now ruHat the niggling attitude which 
has characterized British procurement 
ever since the war's outbreak is finally 
beginning to break down, contracts are 
being signed containing no specified 
quantities but containing an agreement 
to take the full output of whatever por- 
tion of a plant’s capacity is allocated to 
export by the Defense Commission. How- 
ever, only a few weeks ago at least one 
major manufacturer had an assembly 
line tooled up to produce 100 combat 
ships a month which had been standing 
idle for nearly three months while 


Appeasement 


Wide World 


Sen. O'Mahoney of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee has 
joined forces with Leon Henderson 
of the Defense Commission to pro- 
mote good feeling between govern- 
ment and business. Cynics are, of 
course, entitled to observe there's a 
a war on, also an election campaign. 
The Defense Commission's slap at 
the Justice Department's plan to 
bring another big antitrust suit 
against major oil companies will be 
followed by further soothing of in- 
dustry by TNEC’s chairman. The 
Monopoly Committee’s report will 
go to Congress on schedule next Jan- 
uary, but won't contain a single re- 
quest for drastic reforms. 


financial and technical details were 
worked out on the next order 

In spite of all CODCEsSIOnSs made on 
plant investment, few manufacturers ex 
pect to profit much from U.S. orders 
The British weapons coming off the 
same factory floors are the money ecrep. 


What Happens to Plants? 
As rHis struggled to 
put the finishing touches on the measure 
which sets excess-profit: taxes and amer- 
tization rates on defense plants, the De- 
fense Commission, sure at last of its 
ground, turned its attention to the tick- 
lish problem of what happens to defense 
plants after the shooting’s over 

Obviously, plants built by the 
ernment, such as powder, shell-loading, 
and tank plants, offer no problem. The 
government pays for the plant and the 
government keeps the tith 

Where the manufacturer himself pays 
the cost of plant expansion, the tax bill 
will permit him to amortize the plant in 
five vears, the eventual disposition of 
the plant to be determined at the time 
the contract for defense material is 
negotiated 

\s preferable lo private financing, the 
Defense Commission is boosting a third 
method—its so-called “bankable” con 
tract under which the government pays 
for the plant on a 5-vear instalment plan 
and the contractor can buy the plant 
back at depreciated value. It is now obvi- 
ous that this recapture figure—cost less 
depreciation—will run higher it 
would have under the original plan to 
give the contractor a dominant option 
to buy the plant at its residual value as 
determined by arbitration 


Figuring Depreciation 

A Goop Guipe to depreciation rates that 
will be allowed is furnished by a con 
tract already closed with an aircraft 
company. The annual rate set on build 
ings is 5%, on heavy machinery 12°, 
on portable machinery 50°. So the con 
tractor can take over the plant by paying 
75° of the building cost and 40° of the 
heavy tooling cost, with the light tools 
thrown in. The depreciation rates are 
higher than ordinarily allowed by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

This method was adopted to avoid 
criticism that the government was giv- 
ing the plants away. The Defense Com- 
mission is thinking not only about the 
popular outcry but also about the beef- 
ing by a contractor's competitors who 
don’t get the benefit of the useful value 
left in a war plant. 


“Bankable” Plan Preferred 


Tue Derense Commission expects that 
the bulk of added capacity built by de 
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GET 
WITH STEAM 
BALTIMORE BANK 


Webster Moderator System Cuts 
Steam Consumption *45 P.C. in 
Bank and Office Building 


USE SAME PIPES, RADIATORS 


Comfort Assured by Delivery of 
Required Amount of Heat to 
Each Radiator in Building 


USE DISTRICT STEAM SERVICE 


Baltimore, Md.—Steam consumption in 
the National Central Bank Building was 
reduced *45 per cent during the 1938-39 
heating season as the result of a Webster 
Heating Modernization Program. 

In the National Central Bank Buildin 
the existing heating system was change 
into a modern orificed Webster Moderator 
System with effective central controls. 

diators and piping were retained. 


National Central Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


“While the savings are qratttying. we 
are particularly pleased with the more | 
uniform temperatures secured in the bank 
section and in the office suites,” declares 
W. E. Katenkamp, Chairman of the 
Board of the National Central Bank. 

During mild weather, radiators are only 
fractionally filled with steam so that 
there is no wasteful overheating. During 
sub-zero weather, all sections of the 
building heat evenly and rapidly. 

The National Central Bank Building is 
heated by district steam. With district 
steam service and the Webster Moderator 
System, heating economy is assured. 

In the National Central Bank Buildin 
there is a total of 2,256 square feet o 
installed direct radiation. 


* 45 per cent saving is unusual, but carefully 
checked and verified by owner. Full explanation 
of why large saving resulted will be furnished 


LOW 
HEATING 


GET THIS BOOK .. . Read the 
fact stories about economy an 

} comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
for “Performance Facts.” 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 | 


fense industries will be financed under 
its contract whereby the contractor is 
reimbursed by the government for the 
cost of the plant, thus divorcing amorti- 
zation from the price of the goods pro- 
duced. Assignment of plant contracts as 
security will enable contractors to obtain 
bank loans at lower interest rates than 
those charged by RFC. 

The Defense Commission claims that 
contractors will fare better under its 
contract than by building a plant at their 
own expense, taking 100% depreciation 
over the five-year period allowed by the 
new tax bill. with a certain prospect of 
having to pay higher and higher taxes in 
future years. 


Labor Checkup 


A Nationat Derenst Comission ques- 
tionnaire on labor needs is going out to 
26.000 defense-industry manufacturers. 
Isador Lubin of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is superintending the job in 
cooperation with Defense Commissioner 
Sidney Hillman. The commission hopes 
thus to learn from industry itself present 
and anticipated demands for trained 
employees. 

The plan has aroused some congres- 
sional criticism as more interference with 
industry. Labor Department spokesmen 
deny this, insist plant operators are 
eager to cooperate. They argue the only 
way to get the real low-down on the 
labor situation is to ask the manufac- 
turers. Later they hope to have regional 
field men who will help keep tab on 
changing defense labor needs. 


Consumer Division Boners 


Because HER ATTACK on retail meat 
prices proved to be a dud, the trade 
seems willing to forgive Defense Com- 
missioner Harriet Elliott, who has the job 
of preventing unwarranted price-kiting 
on consumer goods. After all, her only 
offense on the meat issue was that she 
didn't bother to get the full facts (BW— 
Sep21'j0,p31). But Miss Elliott is criti- 
cized sharply when she tells women to 
urge merchants to sell government- 
graded foods and to buy by grade 
themselves. 


The government has graded meat and 


certain other foods for years, but Miss 


| Elliott’s advice sounds suspiciously like 
| offside promotion of the grade-labeling 
| movement, an issue which has the con- 


sumer-goods industries by the ears. 


Unused Authority 


Iv SOUNDS LIKE A MIRACLE, but it’s true 
that one government official armed with 
a legal big stick refuses to use it for 
fear his underlings may get too cocky and 
abuse their authority. For more than 
two years, Commissioner W. G. Camp- 
bell of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has had authority to inspect food, 
drug, and cosmetic factories and ware- 
houses. Fine or imprisonment faces the 
manager who refuses permission for in- 
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Churchill on Roosevelt ¥ 


Ix view of the close cooperat 
between the British and Ameri: 
governments now, Candidate W 
kie’s surprising quotations fr. 
Winston Churchill in caustic er 
cism of President Roosevelt 
the New Deal in his San Franci. 
speech have roused wide interest 
to when and where the Prime Mj 
ister made the statement. 

It appeared originally in “St. 
by Step,” the Churchill book pu! 
lished a vear ago—before he w: 
Prime Minister. In a preface, M 
Churchill wrote: “During the la 
three vears (1936-1939) I hay 
written a fortnightly letter main! 
about foreign policy and defens 
When I came to read these lett: 
through I was surprised to fin 
that they seemed to tell the tal 
of these three eventful and disa- 
trous years in a continuous flow 
... T have not omitted a singh 
letter nor have I altered what wa- 
written at the time in any essen 
tial. Where I have modified my 
opinion as the tale unfolded IT hav: 
not concealed the change, the rea 
sons for which emerge in the ac- 
count.” 

The letter from which Mr. Will- 
kie quoted was dated Dec. 10, 
1937, and called “What We Ask of 
the United States.” The preface, 
in which he implies his opinion 
still stands, was written only a 
vear ago—on May 21, 1939. 


spection: vet Campbell won’t let his in- 
spectors enter a plant without permis- 
sion. 

Campbell says he'll use the authority 
if possible injury to public health re- 
quires it, but until then the factory 
manager who believes his plant is his 
castle may continue to do so. 


So Long 
Goop sye, Mr. Chip (Robert). And so 
long. Tommy (Corcoran) . 

In the case of Lawrence (“Chip”) Rob- 
ert, whose engineering firm got $26 
$59,081 of naval contracts (BW—Se)? 
"g0.p?), the mixing of politics and busi- 
ness was embarrassing to the Administra 
tion especially since, as a member of the 
Farley clique, the secretary of the Demo 
cratic National Committee was ne 
longer an asset. In the case of Corcoran, 
No. 1 Brain Truster, he has retired 
temporarily, at least—in order to can 
paign for Roosevelt without accusation of 
violating the spirit of the Hatch Act. It’s 
doubtful whether the Hatch Act woul! 
have been applicable in the case of Cor 
coran, who was special counsel of tl» 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. and whe 
was generally credited with having writ- 
ten the Hatch Act. 
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PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% 


Automobile Production... . . 


Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Crude Oil (daily average, 


Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)....... 


TRADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of year? 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........ 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) .... 
Cotton (middling 34”, ten designated markets, Ib.)...... 


Wool Tops (New York, Ib.). 


Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 


FINANCE 


Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ........... «+ 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)...... ....- 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)... ..... 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. ..... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks...............- 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations one nteeed member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.... ..... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...... ....- we 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)......... 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..... 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)........ ....- 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ... 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 chases) . 


* Preliminary, week ended September 21st. 


SLetest 
Week 


*133.4 


92.5 
78,820 
$16,011 
2,629 
3,621 
1,517 


103.5 
29.1 
60.6 
85.3 

618 


Preceding 
Week 


131.5 


92.9 
63,240 
$14,066 
2,639 
3,647 
11,582 


78 

$4,217 
$8,080 
+11% 


156.4 
$37.94 
$20.13 

11.365¢ 
$0.74 
2.69¢ 
9.42¢ 
$1.121 
19.22¢ 


4.69% 
2.20% 
0.50% 
1.00 % 

%-% % 


1365 


Month 
Ago 


127.0 


91.3 
23,732 
$12,819 
2,571 
3,508 
1,494 


73 
51 
$4,108 
$7,976 
+7% 


151.6 
$37.74 
$19.08 

11.000¢ 
$0.67 
2.67¢ 
9.65¢ 
$1.016 
19.54¢ 


27.1 
60.7 
81.4 

289 


6 Months 
Ago 


105.8 


t Revised + New Series. § Date for “Latest Week” on cach series on request. 
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II- 103,395 53,950 
$7,493 $9,102 & 
2,424 2,449 i 
of 3,871 3,681 | 
e, CS 1,409 1,510 
| 
a 80 67 80 i 
54 36 53 _— 
$4,884 $4,787 $4,687 | 
$8,084 $7,484 $7,236 
+10% +6% None 
157.8 156.8 171.8 
$37.96 $36.84 $37.16 een 
$20.29 $16.29 $21.67 
11.667¢ 11.250¢ 12.000¢ 
x $0.76 $1.03 $0.86 
2.72¢ 2.82¢ 3.64¢ 
29.47¢ 10.46¢ 8.95° 
19.26¢ 18.40¢ 21.276 | 
d 
4.63% 4.76% 4.80% 4.98": 
tob- 2.17% 2.25% 2.24% 2.74% 
0.50% 0.58% 0.43% 1.09“; 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00°: 
%-% % %-% % %-% % %-% % 
wuasi- 216 249 263 253 239 
tra 
the 
20,984 21,079 20,956 19,251 18,175 
24,284 24,294 24,180 23,398 22,339 
no 4,578 4,571 4,455 4,379 4,201 . 
ran, 866 852 850 1,101 1,042 
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HOW CAN I STEP-UP PRODUCTION... FAST 
..» WITH NO TIME FOR NEW BUILDINGS... 
AND SKILLED LABOR GETTING SCARCER ? 


def 


GENERAL ELECTRIC OFFERS AN Industrial lighting surveys show that most plants «io out 
o a long way toward better production schedules }y 
EFFECTIVE SOLUTION TO TODAY'S Seiasine their lighting up to modern standards of pro 
efficiency. For higher levels of properly planned ligii- 
EMERGENCY PRODUCTION PROBLEMS ! ing have a direct bearing on increased producticn. Fron 
Important to the efficiency of any lighting moderniz.. 
HE present national emer ~ demands that in- tion job is the use of good lamps. Because Gener! a 
dustry produce more goods ... of better quality pyectric makes all types of lamps, you can be sure of an 7 
... and at greater speed than ever before. unbiased lighting _ sale, te Your G-E lamp pat, 
If there’s no time for new buildings, and skilled labor is man or your electric service company will show you _— 
difficult to get, the alternative is to get more and better —_ how to get the higher lighting levels needed for beter peor 
production from existing equipment. roduction. If you would like to see how other plants 
Adequate plant lighting . . . better light for faster, safer, ioe increased production with better lighting, write a 
more accurate seeing ... offers every industrial plantin to General Electric Company, Dept. 166-BW-I, Neila omy 
the country an effective means to meet today’s emer- Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for a copy of the booklet, ew 
: gency production demands, “Better Light for Better Production.” a 
the | 
ihead 
Better Lighting speeds production these plants! 
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nt-conditioning with regular G- indispensable in the manufacture o of G-E f (fluorescent) lamps mentary light to soften shadows and ion | 
MAZDA C (filament) lamps. Em- uality product and used 300-watt over inspection tables in this tin- reduce glare. G-E MAZDA F lamps . P 
ployees have 55 footcandles of light GE MAZDA C lampsin RLM dome plate plant. Better lighting speeded — may provide 100 footcandles or more uot as 
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1N THIS LOCOMOTIVE repair shop, I THIS METAL working plant a IN THE AUTOMOTIVE industry G-E RF FLUORESCENT lamps provide phasis 
400 watt G-E MAZDA H (mercury) mercury lamp installation provides RF (Cooper Hewitt) Fluorescent = excellent illumination in this south- Dossih 
lamps provide excellent high bay 30 footcandles on the working plane lamps find many applications such = ern hosiery mill. Under this well 
lighting. Good lighting like this aids — although the lamps are mounted at a as lighting this paint spray booth. diffused light, threads are so clearly routin 
accuracy by relieving nervous ten- 4$-foot height. Seeing is easier and Heat bothers less because more elec- defined as to appear magnified. In- ard 
sion. i also helps reduce accidents. more productive. tric energy is converted into light. spection is simpler, production up. ‘hk 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business, jolted upward on the swift push of the 
defense program, finds increased costs bulking big in the 
outlook. Stock market reflects this but may be missing 
prospect of profit-helping adjustments further ahead. 


NOW ON production problems will 
ecome a major business consideration. 
Not only will business executives have 
‘o organize their plants to expand out- 
out, but also they will have to devote 
‘ime and energy to keeping costs down 
nd maintaining profit margins. For an 
pward trend in business and costs seems 
» be clearly established. This week the 
Bestvess Index pushed to another 
ew high for the year. Though some 
tatistical relapse is possible in the near 
iture, it seems safe to make plans on 
the basis of a further industrial rise 
head. That, however, does not mean 
that profits will increase accordingly. 


Why Costs Increase 

Whenever industry enters a period of 
rapid expansion, whenever plant and 
man-hour capacity are taxed, inefficiency 
tends to creep into operations, Costs do 
not go up in a simple ratio based on 
nereased hourly wage rates and _in- 
reased raw material prices; they go up 
ke the compound interest table. Un- 
skilled workers are brought to skill-re- 
juiring tasks, and time is lost. Deliveries 
are delayed and special shipments have 
to be made, adding to normal transporta- 
tion expenses. Organization of plant is 
not as smooth as it might be, and money 
is expended on double twists and double 
turns in operations, which, if there were 
no rush, would be reduced to mechanical 
simplicity. 


\o Time for Efficiency 

The nub of the problem is that na- 
tional defense has disrupted the coun- 
try’s industrial routine. Armament de- 
mands from this government and from 
Great Britain have caused an almost ex- 
plosive expansion in output. The em- 


} phasis is on getting out goods as fast as 


wssible, not as cheaply as possible. And 
rutinized plant operations go by the 
wards. Thus the very factor which 
akes mass production efficient—habit 
is broken into. 

This naturally puts the squeeze on 
rofits. Even when money is flowing 


'reely, even when employment and pay- 
fols are increasing, the public resists 


rice advances. So it is possible that 
rices will lag behind increases in ex- 


pelises—particularly if the National De- 


fense Commission tries to keep the price 
lid down. Thus the business man who 
concentrates on operating his plant most 
efficiently is apt to pay the biggest divi- 
dends in the months to come. But when 
orders come rolling in with each morn- 
ing’s mail, it’s hard to think about keep- 
ing costs down. It’s much easier to take 
profits for granted. 


Taxes Take Bigger Share 

As yet, the squeeze is not immediate. 
Fourth-quarter earnings of major indus- 
trial corporations probably will rise to 
levels approaching 1937 if not higher. 
But, though industrial activity today is 
greater than in 1937, taxes are taking a 
larger share of corporate income. And, 


In the Outlook=— 
Industrial Prices 
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SPOT PRICE INDEX 
OF 16 INDUSTRIAL 
RAW MATERIALS 
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Since the middle of August com- 
modity prices have been going up. 
Leaders in the advance have been in- 
dustrial raw materials, which started 
to go places once people became con- 
vinced that Germany would not win 
a quick victory this fall (BW—Sep 
21°40,p13). From close-fisted buying 
business men switched—almost over- 
night—to a_ better-be-overstocked- 
than-understocked policy. Decided 
strength in non-ferrous metals this 


week emphasized this trend. 


of course, as the defense program pro 
gresses, taxes will tend to go up more. 
So profits are beset on all sides—by 
higher production costs, higher prices 
for industrial raw materials (see Out 
look Chart). and higher taxes. And the 
customary escape—through a rise in the 
prices which the producer charges—may 
be cut off by Washington's price sur- 
veillance. 

The stock market seems to be taking 
this into account. For common stocks 
have been anything but enthusiastic 
about increased business activity. The 
market has been influenced, of course, 
by its fears of a British defeat. The 
prevalent Wall Street theory is that a 
German victory would threaten the 
capitalistic system as we now know it, 
and would jeopardize earnings of major 
corporations. For competition of a vic 
torious Germany in world markets would 
automatically tend to depress prices, 
wages, and profits in the United States 


(BW—June? p37) 
The Stock Market Has Qualms 


Unquestionably, 
and speculators have taken into consid 
eration the fact that under wartime 


how ever, investors 


pressure an increase in industrial activ 
ity does not, by and of itself, signify an 
increase in corporate profits So current 
earnings are suspect. It is assumed that 
corporations will not be able to hold 
present profit levels. This is an untested 
assumption—and probably incorrect. The 
hump in plant expansion, and hence in 
efficiency, probably will come some time 
next year; after which workers will be 
come habituated to their jobs once again 
Costs, accordingly, will go down, and 
profits will go up. Ultimately, the stock 
market may take this into account, and 
then the disparity between stock prices 
and the business statistics may be cor- 
rected. 


Weigh the Statistics 


In the meantime, for future planning, 
it would seem reasonable to expect de- 
fense buying to push the Business Week 
Index up to a level of 140. That would 
mean an advance of 6°% to 7% from cur- 
rent levels. And even that might be an 
understatement—for all indexes have 
their shortcomings in a time like this. 
Data are not gathered on tank, shell, 
cannon, and other armament production; 
therefore they cannot be included in 
business indexes. So we are entering a 
period in which it would be safe to say 
that business probably will be higher 
than the statistics 
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The Regional Business Outlook— 


As THe fourth quarter opens, a new industry—armament— 


dominates the business outlook. In Reserve districts where 
the heavy industries are concentrated—steel, machinery, 
autos, airplanes, etc.—income levels should rise high, and 
sales opportunities should be promising. 

In the first eight months of this year, national income 
ran 6.3% ahead of 1939; industrial areas showed the large 
gains. Thus, the Cleveland district registered an increase 


in purchasing power of 8.7° 


over a year ago, whereas the 
Kansas City agricultural district showed a gain of only 


Quarterly Summa 


2.1%. Among the farming regions, Minneapolis was 
standing, with a 7.9% improvement over a year ago, a 
of such Eastern industrial districts as New England, 
York, and Philadelphia. Richmond, up 9.4%, was | 
During the next few months, agricultural areas are 
apt to show as big gains as the industrial districts, 
among these districts consumer-goods areas are like}, 
lag behind national-defense regions. Herewith: Busin; 
Week's quarterly summary of income trends and s: 


potentials for the 12 Reserve districts. 


e 6.178.000 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 105.9 


Though employment and payrolls 
have expanded sharply in New 
England's heavy industries (metal- 
working, machinery, shipbuilding, 
and aircraft), the consumer gooas 
industries (cotton textiles, woolens, 
and shoes) have lagged. Result: 
income gains over a year ago have 
been limited. However, the lighter 


lines are currently expanding, and 
a more rounded business upturn is 
to be expected from now on. 


pep. 16,756,000 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 104.4 
Slack in New York City’s financial 
and garment districts accounts for 
the helow-average income  per- 
formance here, despite enlarged 
harbor traffic, good farm recetpts, 
and expansion of payrolls in the 
heavy-goods regions outside the 
metropolitan area. In the next few 
months, rising clothing production, 
increased wholesale activity, an 
larger corporate dividends should 
swell the consumer income stream. 


f 


~ 


36,846 sq. pep. 8.009.000 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 106.3 


Wide diversification is not a total 
blessing, for it tends to limit gains: 


The downs cancel the ups. Thus, 
while steel, chemical, shipbuilding, 
and cement operations have ad 


vanced, hosiery, carpet, woolen, and 
shoe output have declined. But now 
the “‘soft goods” lines are improv- 
ing. Moreover, this district will 
supply munitions and uniforms to 
the Army and Navy. Hence, the 
income trend seems definitely up. 


73,424 
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tries are 


schedules, the 
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phase as long as national deiense 


dominates business. 


109.4 


‘poe 12.028 000° 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 


trek of industries southward 
expansion in government pay- 
explain this district's top 
purchasing power ratio. 
employment in the 
rayon, hosiery, paper and pulp, 
chemical, textile, and shipbuilding 
industries more than offsets declines 
in agricultural receipts. Defense is 
dominant here 


The 
and 

rolls 
ranking 
Increasing 


not as as in some 
areas; even so, income and retail 
sales will continue above average. 


“a, 


pep. 12.085.000 


246.226 
Purchasing Power Ratio: 107.2 
the Rich- 


the rise 
the 


Industrialization—as in 
mond area--accounts for 
in income here. Payrolls in 
aluminum, steel, textile, pulp, and 
lumbe rT industries are at or near 
their peaks, and should counteract 
some recession in farm income in 
the next few months. Meanwhile, 
current construction of Army 
bases, factories, power facilities, 
and Florida hotels puts this dis- 
trict in the “opportunity” class. 


A 
ud 
190.513 eq. pop. '8.663.000 
Purchasing Power Ratio: 108.4 


This Reserve district’s prospects are 
just about the best the country has 
to offer. Under normal circum- 
stances, business here would be 
good based on capacity steel opera- 
tions, rising machinery activity, 
and the record auto-assembly sched 


ules for the fourth quarter. But, 
to boot, farm prices are up, and 
extensive armament orders for 


tanks, as engines, and small 
arms—will lift payrolls above °37. 
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Purchasing Power Ratio: 
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average 


4... 
414.004 pep. $.452,000 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 107.9 
National defense, through its direct 
eflect on copper and iron mining, 
and its indirect effect (via expand- 
ing U. S. payrolls) on dairy and 
livestock prices, should continue to 
buoy building power here. But in- 
creased harvests and AAA benefit 
payments have passed the peak of 
their seasonal influence. So some 
flattening out in the income trend, 
relative to the country, is likely in 
the near future. 


480.438 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 102:1 


Last winter's drought has affected . 


this year’s income, despite wheat's 
sensational comeback, for crops in 
general have been poor. However, 
rains have improved pastures and 
enriched subsoil moisture, so that 
the outlook for winter grains, to be 
sown soon, is better than in several 
years. Chief effect of national de- 
fense will be indirect — on farm 
prices — and income gains here are 
apt to be below average. 


386.116 cq. poe. 7,337,000 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 104.0 
A sharp rise in farm income is due 
for the closing months of this year. 
The cotton crop is late; so market- 
ings will be delayed, but the pick 
is expected to run 20% ahead of 
1939, and might be higher with 
fine weather. Other crops have been 
good, and livestock is fat, thanks 
to excellent pasturage. Thus, the 
purchasing power ratio does not 
fully reflect this district's fourth 
quarter sales potential. - 
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Defense Congress Seeks a Break 


As campaign calls, senators and representatives 


wind up preparedness program’s “‘must” legislation, push 
final items on docket of major importance to business. 


Coxcress—in like a lamb, out like a 
on. In with a program of economy, out 
with a record of expenditure which sets 
s new peace-time high. In with a man- 
late to keep us out of war, out with pre- 
waredness and aid-to-Britain drives in 
‘yll swing. In with war on the Western 
Front apparently stalemated, out with 
the blitzkrieg against England. In with 
loubt about Roosevelt's future course, 
wt with a country-wide controversy 
raging over the first bid ever made by 

n American President for election to a 
third term. 

Such is the amazing record of meta- 
morphosis piled up during the nine- 
month history of the third session of the 
seventy-Sixth Congress which this week, 
wrapped in the last desperate frenzy of 
egislation (page 7), was straining to 
unswer the call that no Congress can 
gnore too long in an election year—the 
all of the campaign. 


From Economy to New Billions 


The session started on an economy 
wave. Nobody expected that to last in 
any case—candidates for office talk bet- 
ter when dollars are jingling in the 
pockets of their audience—but the non- 
lefense appropriations of around $7,000,- 
000,000 still look small compared with 
the session’s $12,000,000,000 in cash and 
ontract authorizations for defense. 

In the limbo of forgotten things is the 
haggling over boosting the public debt 


limit, which was finally raised by a 
niggardly $4,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,- 
000 as requirements of a rearmament 
program began dimly to be realized. 
Then Herr Hitler invaded the Low Coun- 
tries and, seconded by F.D.R., has been 
the dominating influence on Congress 
ever since. The truly remarkable result 
is that for the first time in its history 
this country is preparing for war before 
it got into one. The Neutrality Act still 
stands on its shaky foundation but even 
Republicans can no longer claim that 
their vigilance has kept the President 
from unneutral steps. 


Conditions Change Quickly 

As the tempo increased, partisan issues 
began to pale. even prior to the party 
conventions. After the anti-third term 
issue was scuttled for the Democrats at 
Chicago and regular Republicans were 
forced to accept a popular amateur in 
politics as their leader, the complexion 
of affairs changed rapidly on Capitol 
Hill. A strong drive to trim the Wagner 
act petered out. Any chance of softening 
the Wage-Hour Law went aglimmering. 
And, on the other side of the picture, 
La Follette’s civil liberties bill to outlaw 
labor spying and other anti-union prac- 
tices of employers foundered under the 
weight of incompatible amendments. 

Conscription was a political orphan 
fortuitously handed to the President 
without his having to raise a finger. It 


15 


was prompted by business men who lx 
lieved that the nation’s youth should go 
“Plattsburg” 
became a reality. The bill was sponsored 
in the Senate by Burke of Nebraska, a 
Willkie Democrat; in the House by Wads 
of New York, a Republican, It 


had already passed the Senate when the 


up to their before war 


worth 


President put on his endorsement. 

The conscription bill backfired against 
industry. For many a legislator quaking in 
his congressional boots a vote to conscript 
industry was a perfect 
to conscript flesh-and-blood youngsters 


“out” for voting 


But to many business men the scheme 
looked like a New Deal plot to socialize 
all industry and there are many still sus 
picious. As compromised, the law pro 
vides for taking over private plants on a 
fair rental basis, instead of by condemna 
tion as originally proposed, in the event 
of refusal by the owners, under penalty 
of fine and imprisonment, to accept de 
fense orders. Defense 
ficials insist that industry has nothing to 
that this law 
protection to the contractor who may be 


Commission of 


be scared of furnishes 
asked to put government orders ahead 
of private orders. 


Amortization Measures Delayed 


Conscription of industry furnished a 
later complication. For months 
earlier committees — had 
jockeyed on the question of depreciation 


three 
congressional 


to be allowed for defense plants built by 
out of their pockets 
Last June it was agreed, in principle, 


contractors own 
that the contractor should be allowed a 
deduction for depreciation amounting to 
20% a year for five vears. Delay ensued 
as Roosevelt insisted that the amortiza 
tion formula be tied to the excess-profits 
tax bill just to be sure that Congress 
didn’t drop that little matter and light 
out for home. Then the Treasury, which 
been disagreeable about the 


has very 


Washington runs short of government building space 
as the defense program expands. The Potomac Park 
Apartments (left) are being converted into a headquar- 


ters for the Selective Service Administration staff, The 
War Department is rushing construction on its new 


tice 


He 4 Fe 


building to provide room for new employees. 
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whole business, pulled a fast one: in- 
cluded in the tax bill as passed by the 
House was a provision that a contractor 
couldn't alter or dispose of defense plant 
on which the 207 depreciation had been 
taken, without the government's consent. 
However, the Senate struck this out and 
arrangements more satisfactory to busi- 
ness and to the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission prevail in the final 
draft of the excess-profits tax legislation. 

The last legal hurdle to speeding up 
the defense program is removed with 
suspension of the Vinson-Trammell Act 
which limited profits both on contracts 
and subcontracts for Army and Navy 


planes to 12°, for naval vessels to 8%. 


What Congress Has Done 


Because of the length of the session 
Congress disposed of more legislative 
business than expected earlier in’ the 
year. The reciprocal-trade law was ex- 
tended. The Export-Import Bank got an 
increase of $500,000,000 in lending power 
with which to sweeten hemisphere trade 
relations. A transportation bill, passed at 
long last, is significant as marking the 
heginning of regulation of water carriers 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission got regulatory powers over in- 
vestment trusts. A long list of amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act is designed to smooth out rough 
spots in that program, particularly with 
respect to milk marketing. As the session 
nears a break, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee is juggling Sen. Burke’s anti-third 
term resolution and a few determined 
anti-New Dealers—Hatch, Burke, and 
King—are plaguing Administration lead- 
ers in the Senate by demanding enact- 
ment of the Logan-Walter bill to trim the 
regulation-making powers of government 
administrative agencies as a quid pro 
quo for the Ramspeck bill blanketing 
300,000 federal employees into the Civil 
Service prior to election. 


The defense program committee of the York Manufac- 
turers’ Association, responsible for the smooth operation 
of the York plan for handling defense orders—Chair- 
man W. 8S. Shipley, chairman of the board, York Ice 
Machinery Corp, W. J. Fisher, vice-president and 
general manager of A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd.; R. P. 


York Rates a Star on Defense Map 


Busy Pennsylvania city gets orders because its 
industrialists work together, sharing machinery and divid. 
ing business so that every resource of production is used, 


Tus ts a story of York, Pa., an indus- 
trial city with a unique plan for handling 
defense orders. Other towns considering 
the York idea for adoption should bear 
in mind certain points: 

It is no guide for committees hot- 
footing it to Washington bent on yank- 
ing political wires for armament con- 
tracts. York lets each company land its 
own orders. But, once the contract is 
landed, the government is offered fully 
mobilized production. This is attained by 
swapping information on idle equipment 
and available labor, parcelling orders 
among plants in the community, keeping 
complete information on tap in a single 
location. By this means York achieves 
maximum production without investing 
in new machine tools, importing workers 
or interfering with requirements of reg- 
ular commercial customers (on whom 
sales will depend after the war fever 
passes) . 

It all started last June when W. S. 
Shipley, chairman of the board, York Ice 
Machinery Corp., went to Washington. 
He told Army and Navy purchasing offi- 
cials not only what his own company 
could do but how York might aid the 
building of defense. At his suggestion 
they gave him an item to figure on. It 
was a tough one—five-inch-gun mounts 
weighing 6,000 Ib. in the rough, requiring 
machining to reduce them to 2,800 Ib. 

On June 29 York industrial officials 
met in the basement assembly room of 
the York Manufacturers’ Association. 
They pushed two tables together. On 
them Mr. Shipley spread the blueprints. 

“IT can't handle this order alone,” he 


Turner, vice-president, New York Wire Clot 
Warren C. Bulette, president, Brandt-Warner M 
Cooperating through this committee, manufactu 
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the community are able to land orders that ot! 
would be lost and to do so without expanding pi. 
interfering with regular commercial output. 


said, “Let’s see whether we can swing 
if we all work together.” 

The men bent over the plans, discuss 
the needed machine tools, each tellin 


what his plant had to offer. After a car 
ful study of available equipment the me: 


of York admitted they were licked. 1 
gun-mount job was more than they co 
handle with present tools. Washingt: 
was given a reluctant, “No.” 


A New Idea Is Launched 


An order had been lost but an ick 
had been born. Other contracts too dit 
cult for one plant might be acecpted 
the York manufacturers helped one a 


other. On July 1 the suggestion was pr 
sented by Mr. Shipley to the director 


of the York Manufacturers’ Associati 
They approved, appointed Mr. Shipl 
chairman of the association’s defense pr 
gram committee. Other committeen 
were: W. J. Fisher, vice-president a 
general manager, A. B. Farquhar ( 


R. P. Turner, vice-president, New Yor 


Wire Cloth Co.; Warren C. Bulette (pr 


nounced “Bullet”), president, Brandt 


Warner Mfg. Co. Secretary of the 


mittee was Robert E. Gephart, secreta! 
and treasurer of the Manufacturer: A; 


sociation. 

Before production promises cou! 
made, the committee had to kno 
total amount and range of available » 
chine tools. First job was a searc! 
survey of equipment. It covered no! 0 
machines in use, but every servicea! 


bit of power-driven metal-working 4) 


paratus in York and vicinity. 


Exclaims Mr. Bulette, “Why, we foun 
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equipment we didn’t know we had.” | 


If the metal trade executives were sur- 
prised at their own potentialities, they 
were amazed at the showing of the other 
York industries. Bob Turner undertook 
the survey of non-metal-working com- 
panies. They had machine tools and 
skilled men for maintenance of equip- 
ment. A hosiery plant, a ribbon mill, a 
silk factory, the Edison Light and Power 
Co. had machine tools that were enlisted 
for defense. A candy factory volunteered 
a drill press, a lathe, an emery wheel. 
Even garages and motor repair shops had 
their machine tools enrolled. 

All the information was brought to- 
gether and cross-filed at the Manufac- 
turers’ Association. A typical return by 


one of the metal-working companies lists | 
“machine possibilities for the week end- | 


ing 7-13-40." Stripped of technical de- 
scriptives, it offers two horizontal boring 
mills for 16 hours, four planers for 16 
hours, eight boring mills for eight to 16 
hours, three vertical knee-type millers for 
eight hours, three grinders for 24 hours, 
one hand turret for 16 hours. Companies 
outside the metal trades arrange to work 
their maintenance equipment at certain 
hours, notifying the committee when ma- 
chines will be free for other demands. 


How Plants Aid Each Other 


The plan was in operation a month- 
and-a-half after the committee appoint- 
ments. Here’s how it works: Company A 
gets an order for a heavy piece of naval 
equipment which it would have to turn 
down because of inadequate boring-mill 
capacity if it stood by itself. But the 
production manager goes to the commit- 
tee files, discovers that Company B has 
some free time for its boring mills. Plant 
B agrees to help out. It schedules its 


work for the next six months so that its | 


own boring-mill operations are held to | 


certain hours, and definite other hours 
made available for Company A. 

Workman are not shifted from the 
plants they are familiar with nor are ma- 
chines moved. The work is cut up so that 
parts of the contracts can be handled by 
the secondary plants. Pressure hasn't 
reached the point where the metal trade 
companies have to call on other indus- 
tries. If this second-line production is 
mustered in, it will mean that the regular 
men in these shops will work there on 
simple parts capable of being turned out 
by their equipment. 


Helps Stabilize Jobs 


The York plan has numerous advan- 
tages. It enables a company to keep in 
town orders that would have gone else- 
where for lack of capacity in the bidder's 
plant. This evens off the bulge of orders 
certain mills, passes around the sur- 
plus, stabilizes employment and _ retail 
activity. By working machines in mul- 
tiple shifts, overtime (and extra cost to 
the government) is avoided. Moreover 
this full utilization of existing plant 


T'S fairly obvious that our 
futile scorcher above is being 
penalized by not enough ma- 
chine. We present The Case Of 
The Misplaced Tricycle not for 
our own amusement but to re- 
mind you that it is possible for the fig- 
uring departments of a business to be 
penalized by the same thing—too much 
or not enough machine. If a business 
buys figuring machines that don’t fit its 
needs— that’s serious. 


IT CAN'T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take add- 
ing-calculators: Monroe has no Jess than 
24 models! From the small, hand oper- 
ated Model L to the great Model A-1, 
“master mind” of all automatic calculat- 
ing machines. 

And—Monroe offers expert advice, 
based on thousands of case histories, as 
to exactly which machine best fits your 
business. 

In short, Monroe's line is so complete 
it can fit any situation in any business. 
ONLY MONROE can give you the fig- 
uring service that “fits like a glove!” 


There is ao Monroe machine for every type of business 
figuring — addi Ievlators, adding-listing, book- 


keeping, check writing and check signing machines. 


ONROE 


Lowest priced keyboard adding -calculator 
on the market (Model L). Multipties, di- 
vides, adds, subtracts. Spot. proof keyboard 
Lightweight, portable, and hand operated 
ideal for office figuring or use at home. 


The newest Monroe (Model MA-7-W). 
Simple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
and electric dials clearance. Divides auto- 
matically without pre-setting of levers. 
Priced to fit any budget. Economical for 
volume figuring or occasional use 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - ORANGE, N. 
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equipment removes the necessity for 
loading the hard-pressed machine-tool in- 
dustry with orders that it can’t imme- 
diately fill. 

In several cases large orders have 
been held in York because secondary 
companies have taken over part of the 
production. Defense officials can be told 
(within a few minutes after reference to 
committee files) whether York can or 
cannot perform certain tasks. British 
armament buyers landing in town with 
inaccurate information about local com- 
panies save days by consulting the com- 
mittee’s records or members. Perform- 
ance of the plan can be gauged by the 
fact that while the community has up- 
wards of $20,000,000 in defense orders, 
plant expansion has not been necessary, 
regular commercial orders are receiving 
full attention, and capacity is not vet 
saturated. 


No Ailments of Concentration 


In other towns the York plan might 
not work so well. York has been lucky 
(or maybe intelligent) in escaping the 
ailments common to high-speed, concen- 
trated industry. This city of 66,000 has 
no single, overbearing plant nor any 
single dominant industry to lift it or let 
it down. York county has 248 plants 
which manufacture 264 lines. The York 
Chamber of Commerce claims the city 
has the largest plants in ice-making and 
refrigerating machinery, bank safes and 
vaults, water turbines, wall paper, roof- 
ing paper, pretzels, auto-tire chains, bak- 
ers’ machinery (and 64% of the world’s 
artificial teeth come from York's Den- 
tist’s Supply Co.). 

This diversity cuts down competition, 
encourages cooperation for community 
benefits. Moreover, ownership of indus- 
tries is largely held in York itself making 
for fast decisions and flexibility of man- 
agement. Usually they don’t have to 
wait for board meetings in New York or 
Chicago. 


Conservative and Patriotic 


Yet this ability to shift and reverse is 
based on a solid Pennsylvania conserva- 
tism. Saboteurs will find a cold welcome 
here. Most of the labor is generations in 
the city: many have spent lifetimes in a 
single plant. One manager tells of a 
complaint from an old-timer at the pro- 
motion of a “newcomer”: investigation 
revealed that the newcomer had been on 
the same job for 15 vears. Of the 13,836 
manufacturing employees in York. only 
35 are foreign-born. 

Patriotism is deeply rooted. Visitors 
are reminded that when the British oc- 
cupied Philadelphia in the Revolution- 
ary War the Continental Congress moved 
to York, that here the Articles of Con- 
federation were adopted, the first Thanks- 
giving Proclamation issued, news of 
French aid received, and the plan to sup- 
plant Washington with Gates frustrated 
by Lafavette. 
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Nazis Prepare Economic Offensive 


European consolidation is highlighted by pacts 
forced on Sweden, absorption of conquered industri:s, 
and imposition of mark as standard currency. 


Briratn’s BOLD AERIAL FORAYS over Ger- 
man territory, disastrous British blast- 
ings along the teeming continental coast 
nearest England, and the apparent in- 
ability of the Italians alone to win any 
decisive battles in North Africa have 
forced important and rapid-fire changes 
in Hitler’s blueprint of conquest. 

The visit to Berlin of Senior Suner, 
brother-in-law of General Franco: the 
hurried call on Mussolini by Negotiator 
Ribbentrop: and the rumored appearance 
this week of German planes in the Italian 
armadas flying over Britain’s tight little 
fortress at Malta are blatantly publicized 
to eclipse the bad news from along the 
Channel. 

What has been lost to most Americans 
in the barrage of spectacular war reports 
from London, the flight of a king and 
his mistress from the Balkans, and the 
invasion of a former French colony by 
Japan is the fact that Hitler is quietly— 
and with amazing thoroughness—consol- 
idating continental Europe into a com- 
pact economic unit, one which he is skill- 
fully building for the great economic 
offensive scheduled to follow the present 


military drive. Five developments yr. 
ing the last few weeks measure the s ope 
of Nazi consolidation moves: 

(1) On Sept. 10, Sweden, negotia: ing 
entirely through the German Ministr: of 
Economics, signed trade 
with Holland and with Belgium. \nd 
though both pacts called for an evenly 
balanced exchange of goods, the (Ger. 
mans insisted that all clearing set 
ments be handled through the Berlin 
clearing institute. 


Neuropa’s Banking Center 


(2) Berlin reported last week that 10 
countries in Europe, most of them occu 
pied by Germany since last Septembe: 
are now clearing all of their international! 
balances through Berlin, which Hitler's 
economic planners have designated as 
the financial and banking center for 
Neuropa (German-dominated Europe) 
In addition to the conquered regions. 
Berlin—by exerting powerful trade pres- 
sure on countries now cut off from for- 
mer world markets—is gradually fore- 
ing Rumania, Hungary, Sweden, and 
Switzerland to clear at least a part of 


Add to the long line of new war 
weapons, the remote-control boat. 
Though it’s likely to be as remote as 
a photographer's dream, German 
sources say it’s now being used in 
the war at sea with England. They 
report there are five 800-ton mother 


Authenticated 


ships like the one above. Each of 
these carries up to 49 small 16-{t. 
boats inside it. The small boats are 
launched from an opening in the 
stern of the mother boat. Each is 
controlled by radio, carries a dead'y 
charge which goes off on impact. 
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to a Region of Good Schools 
and Vocational Opportunities 


® Constructive education in the 
Gulf South each year makes avail- 
able thousands of alert, intelligent 
school and college graduates of 
high potential value to incoming 
Gulf South industry. 

In many parts of this great 
new industrial area, both children 
and adults are given ample op- 


portunity for vocational learning 


in modern, well equipped schools, 


e Natural Gas, in annealing ovens 

operating in a Gulf South foundry, 

burns efficiently, dependably, making 
no smoke and leaving no ashes. 


adequately financed and main- 
tained. 

Beyond educational opportuni- 
ties for industrial location in the 
Gulf South are complete trans- 
portation facilities by rail, water, 
highway and air to local and Pan- 
American markets—stability of 
American born labor—abundant 
Natural Gas, the No. 1 industrial 
fuel, available to a thousand and 


one plant sites through a network 


of interconnected pipe lines 


swiftly growing markets— plenti- 
ful land—an equable climate. 

Industry is decentralizing south- 
ward to a friendlier atmosphere. 
Move to the Gulf South where you 
are wanted and appreciated by 
your neighbors. 

Without obligation, let us make 
a confidential survey for you to 
meet the requirements of your 


industry. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antomo 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR.. 1940, UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO. 
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their balances in marks through Berlin. 

(3) On Oct. 1—only a year and a 
half after the Prague government ac- 
cepted Hitler's terms and became a “ pro- 
tectorate” of the Reich—the last trace 
of economic individualism in Bohemia 
and Moravia will disappear with the wip- 
ing out of all tariff barriers between Ger- 
many and the Protectorate. Berlin 
henceforth will dictate prices, wages, ex- 
port quotas, and domestic market allo- 
cations. Czech industry next month will 
be completely absorbed into the frame- 
work of Greater Germany. 


Berlin Fixes Exchange Rates 


(4) The German mark is becoming 
the standard currency of the continent. 
in each occupied region, shopkeepers and 
banks are forced to accept marks from 
soldiers at rates of exchange fixed in Ber- 
lin. In France, the changeover is being 
speeded by the assessment of 400,000,000 
francs (about $8,000,000) a day to cover 
the cost of the Germany army of occu- 
pation, with the Bank of France meet- 
ing the payments in a mixture of franes 
and marks. Banks, when loaded with 
marks, have no way of investing them 
except in German government bonds. 
The German mark is now a recognized 
medium of exchange from Oslo to Mu- 
nich, and from Cherbourg to Warsaw. 

(5) Berlin announced last week that 
plans have already been drawn up for 
the Otto Worlf Steel Co. of Magdeburg 
to handle all exports for the great Bel- 
gian steel concern, Ougrée-Marihaye. The 
Otto Worlf concern is mainly an export- 
ing company, and was negotiator of the 
big Hitler deals in Japan. Manchukuo, 
and North China. With Germany’s own 
steel industry turning out armaments, 
the great steel mills in northern France 
and Belgium are being readied to handle 
the first phase of Germany's next cam- 
paign—the drive for markets in Africa, 
South America, and the East. 


Propaganda Pledge Collapses 


The Nazis have failed completely to 
meet Oct. 1 deliveries which they prom- 
ised Latin Americans in a bold propa- 
ganda drive early last summer (BW— 
Jul?) 40.p57). They are still cut off by 
the British blockade from markets out- 
side Europe. But it is still their dream 
to break this blockade—at Gibraltar or 
Suez, if not along the long Atlantic sea- 
board now under German control 

Germans know that they probably can- 
not win this war unless they can secure 
outside supplies of desperately-needed 
oil and food. And Nazi leaders acknowl- 
edge that dreams for an economic con- 
quest of South America and the Orient 
probably cannot be realized if the United 
States has another vear to rearm and 
carry out its Latin American program. 

This accounts for the recent feverish 
activity in the Mediterranean, and for 
the careful coordination of the new eco- 
nomic facilities at Hitler's disposal. 


Ford unveils its new models—longer, broader, with increased seating wi ths, 
more shoulder- and head-room—and promises a “gliding ride.” 


New Cars Round Out Début Season 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, DeSoto, Cadillac and 
Oldsmobile are unveiled for 1941, and industry is now 
getting ready for the New York show, opening Oct. 12. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY rounded out 
its preview season for new cars this week 
with Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, DeSoto, 
Cadillac and Oldsmobile added to the 
list of unveiled new models. Everything 
now points to the big New York show, 
which opens Oct. 12. 

Cadillac has dropped the La Salle, will 
invade the medium-priced field with a 
new “Series 61,” starting at $1,345, and 
a revised “Series 62,” starting at $1,420. 
The six series in the line will be powered 
with a 150-h.p. engine. 

Two new Ford lines, Deluxe and Super 
Deluxe, were put on display. Looking as 
large as the Mercury of yesteryear, these 
Fords reveal marked advance in body- 
styling. The bodies are longer, much 
broader, and running boards are par- 
tially concealed. Seating widths have 
been increased as much as 7 in., and 
there is greater shoulder- and headroom. 

Ford wheelbase is now 114 in. That 
compares with Chevrolet’s 116-in. and 
Plymouth’s 117 in. (BW—Sep20'40,p17) . 
Overall length of the new Ford is 
slightly more than 16 ft. A “gliding 
ride” is reported achieved by combina- 
tion of the longer wheelbase with new 
springs and larger shock absorbers. 

A 100% increase in rigidity of the 
Ford frame, without weight increase, has 
been achieved by a true X-design cross 
member, in which the box center member 
is all-welded. The X-member is braced 
at eight points, which practically elimi- 
nates weaving by body and frame. 

Driving comfort is increased by softer 
clutch pedal action. Faster acceleration 
is provided in first and second by new 
transmission gear ratios. 

The Ford Deluxe is built in five body 
types, the Super Deluxe in seven. 


The Mercury line now has 118 in 
wheelbase. It retains the 95 hp. engine, 
but the transmission ratios have been 
modified to get even faster acceleration 
Longer, softer springs, plus new shock 
absorbers improve the ride, while a new 
stabilizer maintains balance on curves 
or in heavy cross winds. 

The Mercury also has a new and 
stronger frame, and body cushioned on 
heavy rubber mountings. Wider rims, 
5 in., and 6.50 tires increase tractive sur- 
face and stability. 


Provides Greater Comfort 


In all three Lincoln lines, a com- 
pression ratio of 7:1, along with im 
provements in manifolding dis- 
tributor design, have upped the output 
of the 12-cyl. motor to 120 hp. at 3,600 
r.p.m. 

The Lincoln-Zephyr, which boasts 
numerous refinements but is not mark 
edly changed in outward appearance, and 
the Lincoln Continental are on a chassis 
of 125 in., while the new Lincoln Custom 
has a wheelbase of 138 in. Stability is in- 
creased by widening the rear tread 2) in 
and increasing rim width to 5 in. Longer. 
wider, and softer springs, much larger 
shock absorbers, and a complete system 
of rubber insulation between running 
gear and the unit body-frame give 
greater riding comfort. 

DeSoto expects that 50% of its vol- 
ume will be equipped with fluid drive 
in 1941. This is an optional extra, and 
so is Simplimatic shifting, which in- 
volves a vacuum-operated, semi-au! 
matic transmission. Standard equipment 
involves a regulation transmission and 
improved gear shift. 

The DeSoto uses the same body shell 
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If you are reading this 


Ny at home, raise your 
a ? eyes from the page and 
look about the room. 


ee Many of the things 
u see had their origin in the short fibres 
cellulose that cling to cotton seeds after 
ming. From these fuzzy fibres Hercules 
duces purified chemical cotton, used by 
pkers of rayon for draperies, upholstery, 
d dresses. It is used by Hercules in the 


duction of numerous cellulose deriva- 
es that help other manufacturers provide 


lacquer on your furniture; the trans- 
rent protective covers on lamp shades; 
itch plates on the walls, your fountain pen. 
ilercules purified cellulose and cellulose 
rivatives are used by manufacturers who 
‘constantly developing new services for 


WILMINGTON 


cotton seeds 
hemistry 


the public. For instance, one of our cus- 
tomers now creates millions of transparent 
casings for sausages. A coming development 
may advance the nation’s health by utiliz- 
ing the ability of tough, transparent cellu- 
lose acetate sheeting to transmit ultra-violet 
and radiant warming rays of the sun and 
keep out cold. 

Years ago cotton linters were burned. 
Now they have become a source of sub- 
stantial added income for the South, Con- 
tinuing research and manufacturing skill 
have made Hereules one of the world’s 
leading producers of cellulose materials, 
serving the makers of many of the useful 
and beautiful articles that surround you. 

We invite you to write for a copy of 
“Looking Ahead,” the story of Hercules, 


its products and services. 


OTHER HERCULES SERVICES 
TO INDUSTRY 


Novel Stores: Hercules rosins, resins, pine 
ail, turpentine, and numerous terpene deriva- 
tives are used in paint, varnish, soap, textile 
finishes, meat packing, foundry cores, paper, 
disinfectants, linoleum, electrical insulation, 
and scores of other things. 

Perion: Hercules Parlon, which proved its 
worth at the New York World's Fair in the 


crete and stucco surfaces, ix alko being widely 


protective and decorative paints used on con- 


used as a toughening, quick-drying ingredient 
in synthetic finishes and in inks. 


Hercules industrial explosives are lowering 
costs and promoting safety in mining, quar- 
rving, and construction. 


The extensive use of P M C* peper moker's 
chemicals 


fonated product+ 


sizes, coatings, alums, casein, sul- 
makes Hercules the leading 


manufacturer of these important industrial 
materials. 
U.S. Pat. OF 


4\ HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


DELAWARE 
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The Business Record. State by State 


Per Cent Gain or Loss from First Half 1939 to First Half 1940 


States by Regional Groups 


New England.... 
New Hampshire. 
Vermont. .... 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode Island. 
Connecticut. 


Middle Atlantic. . . 
New York...... 
New Jersey....... 
Pennsylvania. . . 


East North Central...... 
Ohio. ... 
Indiana. 
Illinois. . . 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin... .... 


West North Central. 
Minnesota..... 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota .. 
South Dakota. 
Nebraska. ... 
Kansas... 


South Atlantic..... . 
Delaware. 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia . 
West Virginia... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Georgia... 

Florida 


Fast South Central. . 
Kentucky ..... 
Tennessee. . 
Alabama. 
Mississippi 


West South Central. 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma. . 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana... 
Idaho..... 
Wyoming. .... 
Colorado... ... 
New Mexico... 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada .. 


Pacific 
Washington. . 
Oregon 
California. . 


UNITED STATES 


Passenger 
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as Dodge and Chrysler, and its “Rocket” | 


styling involves longer, lower, and wider 
belies With massive front-end treatment 
Interiors are two-toned. Motor  horse- 
wer has been raised to 105. Over-all 
length is increased 54 in., but wheelbase 
remains 1214 in. Bodies are 2} in. wider. 

Oldsmobile followed a predicted course 
by offering a choice of six- or eight-cylin- 
der engines in any of three body styles. 
All three lines are torpedo-ized. The 
Special series replaces last year’s “60™: 
wheelbase is upped from 116 to 119 in 
Newcomer to the line is the Dynamic 
Cruiser, a fastback torpedo model on 
119 in. wheelbase and replacing the “70” 
series of 1940. Top line is the Custom 
Cruiser, which is a refined model of last 
year’s Custom Eight. 


Autos in Aviation 
Ford and Packard break 


ground for engine plants signal- 
izing huge production programs. 


Tue AUTO INDUSTRY, in aviation for the 
duration and then some, broke ground 
last week and this on two major air- 
craft projects. At the Ford Rouge plant. 
Edsel Ford mounted a steam shovel for 
an earth-turning job which put the offi- 
cial touch on excavation for a new fac- 
tory that is to turn out an initial order 
of 4,000 Pratt & Whitney engines for 
the Army. 

At Packard, ground was broken for 
the much-discussed, often-revised Rolls- 
Royce engine program. Present contracts 
call for manufacture of 6,000 of the 
motors for the British and 3,000 for the 
United States. The British order—#125.,- 
00,000—was announced Sept. 16. The 
$62,500,000 U.S. order had been previ- 
ously revealed. Tooling and new plant 
costs for the two contracts will run to 
830,000,000. 

Packard is adding about 500,000 sq. ft. 
of new plant and will use about 200,000 
sq. ft. of its present plant capacity in the | 
engine work. Production is expected in 
ten months, with employment for about 
14,000, Besides present contracts, there 
are optional orders for 10,000 additional | 
engines for the British and 5,000 addi- | 
tional for the U.S. 


Part of Far-Reaching Plans 

The new Ford plant, which will pro- 
vide about 800,000 sq. ft. of floor space, | 
is believed to be merely a forerunner of | 
others in a vast eventual program of | 
engine-, plant-, and perhaps armament- 
building. Ford’s own 12-cylinder liquid- 
cooled plane motor is not yet advanced 
to the plant stage, but when it does roll 
from assembly lines, production will be 
larger than on the Pratt & Whitney 
project. 

Full operation on the Pratt & Whitney 
order is expected by next summer, with 
employment for 10,000. 


AN INVITATI 


Won't you try the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine in your office with your 
own operator without any obligation to buy it? 
We want you to know what the Underwood 
Sundstrand will do for you in your business . . . 
how it will speed up your work and cut your 
figuring costs. This simple ten-key machine that 
is sO easy to operate—adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides with amazing speed and accuracy. 
Why not telephone or write today ? 
Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY. . . Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Machines, 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y... . Sales and Service Bverywhere . . . Underwood Etlion 


Fisher Speeds the World's Business. 
Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 


Underwood Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


EYES ON THE 
WORK ... NOT ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
Watch the operator tap out figures 
on the Underwood Sundstrand. 
See the fingers of ber right band 
hash over the condensed heyhoard 
She doesn't look at the heyboard. 
ber eyes follow the work! There 
is no beadwwing and that 
means faster, more accurate work. 
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Freight Cut Opposed 


Western wholesalers don’t 
want chains to have benefit of car 
rate on assorted lots, 


Feature or the Western Trunk Line As- 
sociation’s public hearing preliminary to 
a vote next week on whether to file a 
downward rate revision with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was the 
unusually candid testimony of those 
against the change. Prime virtue of the 
shift, in Western railroad eyes, is that 
the experience of Eastern and Southern 
roads which made the same change last 
April indicates it should return to the 
rails a substantial tonnage now hauled 
over the highways. 

But to one important group of busi- 
ness men it involves a basic problem of 
marketing. Western wholesalers claim 
that, if the change goes through, they 
will be further handicapped in competing 
against chain and mail-order houses. The 
Eastern and Southern roads were able to 
laugh off similar objections in their terri- 
tories, but in the West it is no laughing 
matter. Beyond the Mississippi, jobbers 
swing a heavier club, because there 
wholesaling constitutes a larger fraction 
of all business transacted. 


Want Nationally Uniform Rule 


What the Western roads propose is a 
change in Rule 10 of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification. Formerly through- 
out the U. S., and still west of Chicago, 
a carload of mixed articles took the car- 
load rate applicable to the highest classed 
or rated article in the mixture. As revised 
in the East and South, the carload rate 
applicable to each article applies to the 
actual quantity of that article in the 
mixed car. Suppose a car contains 5,000 
Ib. apiece of articles carrying respective 
carload rates of 50¢, 60¢, 70¢, and 80¢ a 
hundred. Under the Western Rule 10, the 
freight rate is a flat 80¢, making the bill 
#160. Under the Eastern and Southern 
rule, each rate applies to the actual re- 
spective weights, making the bill $130. 

Eastern and Southern roads want a 
nationally uniform rule. Dozens of big 
shippers are clamoring for it: A. & P., 
Sears, Ward, Butler Bros., Hills Bros., 
National Retail Grocers Association, Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League. Protest- 
ing are the Omaha, Kansas City, and 
Fargo chambers of commerce, plus Pax- 
ton-Gallagher Co., big Omaha wholesale 
grocer. Obvious advantage to a chain is 
that it could ship to a branch or store a 
carload containing a little of everything 
from silk dresses to farm implements, 
and still get the carload rate applying 
on each small lot of these assorted 
articles. 


Revision Seems in Prospect 


The pros say the rails can hope to 
regain their long-lost l.c.]. traffic only in 


carload units, and that this revision 
would reclaim a sizable chunk. Butler 
Bros., for instance, offers to return to 
the rails 80% of its present 55 daily 
truck loadings at Chicago, once the rule 
is revised. The antis, typified by Paxton- 
Gallagher, which moves 70% of its out- 
bound traffic by truck from Omaha, 
claim the revision would not overcome 
highway competition. 

Neutral observers are betting that re- 
vision will be approved at next week’s 
meeting. It will then go up to the LC.C. 
for approval—which should be almost 
perfunctory, considering the commis- 
sion’s previous approval in the Eastern 
and Southern cases. 


Changes in Taxation 


Taxes on income, payrolls, motor 
fuel, motor vehicles, and gifts and 
inheritances —taxes not levied 40 
years ago— accounted for 42% of 
the revenues of all governmental 
units in 1939. That was the conclu- 
sion the Federation of Tax Admin- 
istrators, association of government 
finance officers, reached recently 
when it completed a study of mod- 
ern tax trends. 

The statistical picture shown by 
the analysis is as follows: 


Type Percentage of total tax revenues 
of tax 1902 1912 1922 1932 1939 
Property .... 51.1 59.8 44.9 $7.0 33.2 
Sales, occupa- 

tional -21.3 8.2 82.2 7.7 12.2 
Motor fuel. 0.2 6.2 7.1 
Liquor ..... 14.0 13.3 06 * 5.8 
Tobacco atl 3.8 3.2 36 48 4.5 
Death, gift. 28 2.4 
Motor vehicle.. 28 34 2.7 
Customs ... 18.4 13.8 48 40 2.2 
Payroll * 10.8 
Income 2.3 28.6 14.1 17.6 
Miscellaneous ... 1.4 0.5 1.4 0.2 1.4 


Tax not levied. 
Data: Federation of Tax Administrators. 


Radio Changeover 


Under Havana treaty, 777 
stations in U. S. must shift their 
wave-lengths next March. 


SEVEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SEVEN of the 
nation’s 850-odd broadcasting stations 
will have to shift their wave-lengths next 
March 29-30, at midnight, under reallo- 
cation just ordered by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in carrying out 
the Havana North American Radio 
Agreements. But this sweeping change 
of broadcasting frequencies—largest since 
the original reallocation of the old Fed- 
eral Radio Commission in 1928—will 
cause a minimum of inconvenience to the 
average radio listener and comparatively 
little expense to the broadcasting 
stations. 

Listeners affected most will probably 
be the owners of automatic pushbutton- 
tuned receiving sets, of which it is esti- 
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mated about 10,000,000 are in use. _ 
pushbutton sets can be readjusted 
new frequency assignments at a « 
about $2 a set by radio repair men 
The 777 broadcasting stations 

will have to shift their wave lengt! 
have to spend $200 to $300 for new | 
mitter crystals and for some circy 
arrangement. About 50 stations pla to 
use the Havana reallocation as a < 
to move and improve their station 
tions, which will mean expenditure 
thousands of dollars for each sta: 
There will be room for many more 
powered stations (50 kilowatt) as {he 
number of clear channels for the United 
States will be increased from 44 to 59 
This will also mean some substantia! pur. 
chasing of new transmitting equipient 
from the radio manufacturing compa) ies. 


Means Better Reception 


The reallocation is viewed by the FCC 
and radio engineers as promising im- 
proved reception not only for U.S 
tions (which probably will number 
around 900 by March 29) but also for 
stations in the other North American 
countries. Canada has 100 stations, Cuba 
around 80, and Mexico about 90. It ix 
estimated that about 9 in 10 U.S. sta- 
tions and nearly all the other North 
American stations will have to chang 
their dial points in conforming to the 
Havana treaty. 

For broadcasting in this country, the 
reallocations will mean more scientific 
radio channeling and elimination of the 
so-called “outlaw” stations on the Mevi- 
can border, including XERA—most pow- 
erful station on the continent—belonging 
to Dr. John R. Brinkley, the “goat 
gland” specialist, whose Kansas station 
was ordered off the air about a decade 
ago. There has also been interference 
from Cuban stations, which the treaty is 
expected to remedy. 


International Standardization 


The only stations in the United States 
which will not have their wave-lengthis 
disturbed will be the 85 now operating 
from 550 to 720 kilocycles. These in- 
clude the well-known Crosley station 
WLW at Cincinnati, using 700 ke. The 
principal shift will be a 30-kilocycle 
boost for the 614 stations operating be- 
tween 880 and 1450 ke. Other changes: 
20 stations will move up 10 ke. between 
740 and 780 ke.; 26 stations will move 
up 20 kilocyles between 790 and 870 ke. 
25 scattering stations will move up 40 
ke.; and 64 local small-power stations 
now on 1500 ke. will be assigned down- 
ward to 1490 ke. 

The Havana treaty is the first to place 
a public service on an international basis 
whereby all the countries adopt the same 
technical standards and _ regulations. 
FCC Commissioner T. A. M. Craven 
headed the American delegation in for- 
mulating the agreement in 1937 at the 
Cuban capital. 
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ILLINOIS 


FOR INDUSTRY 


* 
* 


* 


eS : When you consider ALL the factors which govern profitable 
- ee of a manufacturing plant, branch plant, assembly 
ant, or distribution center, Illinois stands out as a State 


* 
* 


“Tailor Made” for your requirements. Check this list of advantages you 
will gain by locating your new plant or branch plant in Illinois. 


LABOR —lWinois has a large labor supply, noted 

for its stability and harmonious relations 
with employers, and skilled in a wide variety of 
trades and occupations. 


MATERIALS produces abundant sup- 


plies of unprocessed agricultural 
products, has large deposits of minerals, and is close 
to sources of supply of steel, ore, and other vital 
raw materials. 


MARKETS—'*¢ central location of Illinois 


affords direct contacts with the 
national market, and the huge Middle West Market 
is within overnight shipping radius. 
has direct 
transportation facili- 
ties—rail, highway, air and water—to every part of 
the nation, to both coasts, and to Central and South 
America. 
FUEL is the third pootacing State of 
BOTH oil and bituminous coal, assuring 
ample fuel supplies at low transportation cost. 


WATER! has abundant water supplies 

from eight great drainage basins, aflord- 
ing ample quantities for industrial use, with both sur 
face waters and underground supplies to draw from 


POWER—Power facilities of Illinois are ample 


for today’s needs and are geared to 
tomorrow's requirements. All Illinois is served by 
a vast interlocking system assuring uninterrupted 
service under all conditions. 


EQUIPMENT is the second largest 


: metal-working State of the 
Nation, assuring manufacturers adequate stocks and 
rapid deliveries of machines, tools, and parts 


PLANT SITES has ample room for 


_ new plants and for expansion, 
in localities served by transportation facilities of all 
kinds, with ample labor, power, fuel, and material 
supplies. 

TAXES—!* Illinois you pay NO State Income 
Tax, NO State Machinery Tax, and No 
State Real Fstate Tax 


SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO EXECUTIVES 


Get the facts on Illinois as they apply to your business. Write the Illinois Develop 
ment Council at Springfield for a special report containing complete details of raw 
materials, labor, taxes, power, fuel, transportation, and other facts which have an 
important bearing upon the selection of an advantageous plant location 

Please explain the nature of your business, and list any special problems you have 
in production, sales, distribution, or any unusual requirements in labor supply, type 
of building, raw materials, or other manufacturing needs, in order that a completely 
informative and practical report may be submitted to you. Your inquiry will, of 


course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
STATE HOUSE «¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


THE STATE OF BALANCED ADVANTAGES 
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On Ave. 30 the War Department an- 
nounced a $70,449,955.20 contract with 
the Boeing Aircraft Co. for the manu- 
facture of 277 of the famous Flying 
Fortress bombers. 

The assumption—particularly on the 
part of Middle Western critics who com- 
plain of the scarcity of defense orders— 
was that another big chunk of defense 
money has thus been allocated to an al- 
ready over-favored section of the coun- 
try. In part, such an assumption was 
justified, for much of the $70,000,000 
will naturally be spent for labor and 
materials in Seattle, Wash., where the big 
Boeing factory is located. 

But a detailed case study of just how 
the order will be filled shows that the 
manufacture of these huge planes is, in 
reality, a national job—one in which 
producers in every section of the country 
will participate. 

As might be expected, Boeing orders 
for materials and accessories are highly 
concentrated in the industrial Northeast 
and along the Pacific Coast. This is in- 
dicated in the map at the top of the 
opposite page which diagrams the loca- 
tion of the sub-contractors who furnish 
major items used in the planes’ manu- 
facture. The partial list of sub-contrac- 
tors at the bottom of the opposite 
page further shows that 18 of these in- 
dustrial states get the bulk of such 
orders. One of them, Oregon, is destined 
to get an increasingly large share of 
orders through Boeing’s new plan of 
“sub-contracting” sub-contractors. For 
example: Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., of 
Portland, big builder of automatic stok- 
ers, is slated not only to become the 
“principal outside supplier of machined 
parts” for the Flying Fortresses, but to 
get the job of “organizing the manufac- 
ture of airplane parts in other plants in 
the Pacific Northwest.” 

Important as the industrial areas are, 
the map at the bottom of this page 
shows that all the business does not go 
just to these 18 states. It dramatizes the 


The Flying Fortress—a Job for the Whole Nation 


fact that each state provides its share of 
raw materials. 

The following list contains 70 of the 
basic raw materials and parts and ac- 
cessories that are brought to Seattle for 
the Flying Fortresses: 


abrasives glass peanut oil 
acids graphite petroleum 
alcohols gypsum pitch 
aluminum ignition equip. plastics 
antimony instrument porcelain 
artificial jewels rayon 
leather insulation rosin 
asphalt materials rubber tires 
bauxite iron silk 
borax lampblack silver 
cable lead slate 
carbon black leather sponges 
chemicals linseed oil starch 
casein lumber steel 
clay machine guns sulphur 
copper manganese talc 
copper wire mercury tar 
cotton mica textiles 


electrical parts molybdenum tin 


electrical motor parts tungsten 
machinery paints turpentine 

fish oil paper twine 

fiber paper vanadium 

flax explosives wool 

garnet paraffin zinc 


A state-by-state breakdown of 
sources of these raw materials and se) 
manufactures also show the wide rami- 
fications of defense business: 

Arizona, for example, provides silver, 
copper, molybdenum, vanadium, aid 
garnets for instrument jewels. 

Texas supplies petroleum, sulphur, 
cotton, turpentine, and asphalt. 

Louisiana ships such products as s\)- 
phur, acids, fiber, paper, paraffin, ani 
lumber to Seattle. 

Iowa provides lead, zine, starch, oi), 
and steel parts. 

Florida ships cotton, peanut oil, 
sponges, and turpentine. 

The industrial states ship not only raw 
materials but also send the bulk of 
semi-finished manufactures: 

Connecticut provides 
cable, engines, and machine guns. 

New York sends aluminum, zine, glass. 
paper, wire, cable, and plastics. 

Pennsylvania provides steel, glass, silk, 
paper, leather, fabrics, tools, and mi>- 
cellaneous parts. 
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Where Sub-Contractors Furnishing Major Items Are Located 
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A Partial List of Suppliers of Parts and Equipment 


California 
Airsupply, Los Angeles 
Adel Precision Products, Burbank 
Arrow Brass, Los Angeles 
Aircraft Accessories, Glendale 
Columbia Steel, San Francisco 
Continental Aeronautic, Burbank 
Cannon Electrical Development. 
Los Angeles 
john H. avis, San Francisco 
Ducommun Metal, Los Angeles 
Garrett Supply, Los Angeles 
Gasket Shop, San Francisco 
General Metals, Los Angeles 
Glidden, San Francisco 
Harvill Die Casting, Los Angeles 
Earle M. Jorgensen, Los Angeles 
Kirkhill Rubber, Los Angeles 
Varnish, San Francisco 
Pacific Metals, San Francisco 
Pioneer Rubber, San Francisco 
Precision Bearings, Los Angeles 
Pacific Scientific, Los Angeles 
Rubbercraft, Los Angeles 
Rite Hardware, Los Angeles 
Schwarz Bros., Los Angeles 
Solar Aircraft, San Diego 
Vega Airplane, Burbank 
Wilber & Son, San Francisco 


Connecticut 
American Brass, Waterbury 
Homer D. Bronson, Beacon Fails 
Cuno Engineering, Meriden 
Fafnir Bearing, New Britain 
Hamilton Standard Propeller, East 
Hartford 
Harvey Hubbell, Bridgeport 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain 
Lewis Engineering, Naugatuck 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Bridgeport 
New Bristol 
Russell Mfg., Middletown 


Ilinois 

American Forge, Chica 
Automatic Screw Machine Prod- 

iden ica 
Booth Felt, Chica " 
Central Steel & 
Felters, Chicago 
Gaertner Scientific, Chicago 
mperial Brass, Chicago 
Lictelfuse, Chicago 
Micro Switch, Freeport 
Ohmite Mfg., Chicago 
os. T. Ryerson, Chicago 


ire, Chicago 


Rockford Screw, Rockford 
Seaman Paper, Chicago 


Indiana 
Backstay Welt, Union City 
Flectronic Labs., Indianapolis 


Maryland 
Bendix Radio, Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Barbour-Stockwell, Cambridge 
Creese & Cook, Boston 
A. H. Rice, Pittsfield 
United-Carr Fastener, Cambridge 
Vellumoid, Worcester 


Michigan 
Adias Drop Forge, Lansing 
Berry Bros., Detroit 
Chrysler, Detroit 
Detroit Rubber Products. Detroit 
Everseal Products, Detroit 
Eaton Mfg., Detroit 
Flex-O-Tube, Detroir 
Hayes Industries, Jackson 
Kawneer, Niles 
Korry Mfg., Detroit 
L. S. Ru tr, Detroit 
Vickers, Detroit 

Minnesota 
McQuay, Minneapolis 


Missours 
Siebenthaler, Kansas City 
Neu Jersey 


Air Cruisers, Clifton 
Breeze, Newark 
Elastic Stop Nut, Elizabeth 
Eclipse Aviation, Bendix 
Pioneer Instrument, Bendix 
y Products, Hoboken 
‘right Aeronautical, Paterson 
Weston Elec. Instrument, Newark 


New York 


Air Associates, Garden City 
Anaconda Wire, New York 
Aerial Machine, New York 
Aero Spark Plug, New York 
Cambri Re Instrument, New York 
Garlock Packing, Palmyra 
General Electric, Schenectady 
Harrison Radiator, Lockport 
International Nickel, New York 
lohns-Manville, New York 
falter Kidde, New York 
Koilsman Instrument, Elmhurst 
Laidlaw, New York 

Pantasote, New York 


Parker-Kalon, New York 
Schlegel Mfg. Co., Rochester 
A. C. Sears, New York 
Sperry Brooklyn 

A. Schrader’s Son, Brooklya 
UL. S. Gauge Co., New York 
White Dental Mfg.. New York 


Obie 


Cleveland Tanning, Cleveland 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool, Cleve- 
land 
Delscamp Paint Co., Dayton 
Miami-Dickerson Steel, Dayton 
Dayton Mfg., Dayton 
Formica Insulation, Cincinnati 
B. F. Goodrich, Akron 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Akron 
Gem City Sheet Metal, Dayton 
Leece- Neville, Cleveland 
Moore-Eastwood, Dayton 
Ohio Seamless Tube, Shelby 
Packard Electric, Warren 
Parker Appliance, Cleveland 
Pump Engineering, Cleveland 
Republic Rubber, Youngstown 
Romec Pump, Elyria 
Sherwin-Williams, Cleveland 
Timken Roller Bearing, Canton 
United Aircraft Products, Dayton 
Variety Aircraft, Dayton 
Weatherhead, Cleveland 


Oregon 
Iron Fireman, Portland 


Penns yitania 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
bur 

American Cable, Wilkes-Barre 
Aero Supply Mfg., Corry 
Carpenter Srceel, 
Du Pont, Philadelphia 
Elec. Storage Battery, Philadelphia 
Lord Mfg.. Erie 
Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia 
Summerill Tube, Bridgeport 
U. S. Steel, Pittsburgh 
Westinghouse, East Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 
Hope Webbing, Providence 

W asbington 
Air Reduction Sales, Seattle 
Alaskan Copper, Seattle 
Asbestos Supply, Seattle 
Auto Trimmers, Seattle 
American Plating, Seattle 
G. J. Bauer, Seattle 


Bearing Sales & Service, Seattle 

Belknap Glass, Seattle 

Best Universal Lock, Seattle 

L. H. Butcher, Seattle 

Barde Steel, Seattle 

Campbell Hardware, Seattle 

Cragin, Seattle 

Ss. Castle, Seattle 

Chain Belt, Seattle 

Casein, Seattle 

Cascade Chemical, Seattle 

Duncan & Sons, Seattle 

Eagle Metals, Seattle 

Electro Chrome, Seattle 

Ehrlich & Harrison, Seattle 

Ww. Fuller, Seattle 

Grafton & Knight, Seattle 

Graybar Electric, Seattle 

Chas. H. Harden, Seattle 

Industrial Products, Seattle 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass, Seattiec 

Linde-Air Products, Seattle 

M. Lovsted, Seattle 

Marwood, Seattle 

Carl F. Miller, Seattle 

Minnesota Mining & Mig., Seartle 

No. Coast Tanning, Seattle 

National Fibre, Seattle 

No. Coast Electric, Seattle 

Pacific Car & Foundry, Seattle 

Pacific Marine Supplies, Seattle 

Piston Service, Seattle 

Puget Sound Stamp Works, 

Seattle 

Rex Metal Works, Seattle 

Roebling Sons, Seartle 

Seattle Steel, Seattle 

Scientific Supplies, Seattle 

Scougal Rubber, Seattle 

Seattle Hardware, Seattle 

Schwabacher Hardware, Seattle 

Seattle Tent & Hardware, Seartle 

Sunde d'Evers, Seattle 

Standard Oil, Seattle 

Scintilla Magneto, Seattle 

Texas Co., Seattle 

E. J. Towle, Seattle 

U. S. Plywood, Seattle 

D. N. & E. Walter Co., Seattle 

Washington Belting & Rubber, 

Seattle 

Western Felt Works, Seattle 

Zellerbach Paper, Seattle 
Wisconsin 

Ampco Metal, Milwaukee 

Cutler-Hammer, Milwaukee 

Dumore, Racine 

Globe Steel Tubes, Milwaukee 

Interstate Drop Forge, Milwaukee 

MacWhyte, Kenosha 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS + PERSONNEL + EXECUTIVE POLICY 


Breaking the Labor Bottlenecks 


Shortage of skilled labor will be met by voca- 
tional programs to up-grade or refresh existing skills and 
by apprentice training. Foreman shortage biggest worry. 


Derense Commiussioner Sidney Hillman 
and his staff feel confident that they've 
got a running start on the labor problems 
created by American defense (BW—Sep 
21°40,pa2). 

The much mooted “labor bottlenecks” 
don't worry the commissioner. But man- 
agerial and supervisory shortages—staffs 
to boss and superintend expanded plant 
and production are his big worries. It is 
only this problem that Hillman tickets as 
“urgent,” and to get quick action on its 
solution, he has brought to Washington 
such top-hole personnel experts as Chan- 


ning Dooley of Socony-Vacuum, Wil- 
liam Conover of U.S. Steel, and J. P. 
Mitchell of Western Electric. Collaborat- 
ing with consultants from the Office of 
Education and industrial-relations execu- 
tives, they are already blueprinting plans 
to handle the emergency. Foreman-train- 
ing classes, increased technical and cler- 
ical assistance for supervisors, and “gang 
leader” systems are some of the methods 
which will be counted on to do the job 
as the gears mesh for the big pull. 

As far as skilled-labor needs are con- 
cerned, the Defense Commission is op- 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
R. R.. through its president, E. J. 
Engel (above), celebrated its SOth 
anniversary recently by giving in- 
stead of receiving. The present: a 
bell from an ancient locomotive 
which pulled trains west out of 
Atchison in the early days when 
signs posted in the coaches asked 
passengers to please refrain from 
shooting buffaloes while the train 


The A. T. & S. F. Celebrates an Anniversary 


was in motion. The recipient: Atchi- 
son, Kansas—birthplace of the old 
Atchison & Topeka R. R. (succeeded 
by A. T. & 8S. F.), represented at the 
ceremony by three duly elected 
heauty queens. Although it’s been 
decades since Atchison enjoyed the 
distinction of being a terminal, or 
even on the main line of the A. T. & 
S. F., its citizens still think of the 
road as a local firm that made good. 
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Apprentice Programs Gr. 


At THE END of August, 1989, ©), 
Federal Committee had three « 
panies whose apprenticeship 
conformed to its recommen 
standards. Today there are 
plants which operate appren' 
training systems with the com 
tee’s cooperation. Following i. 
list of those training 25 or mon 
apprentices. 


Firm No. of appre 
American Airlines .......... 
Boeing Aircraft Co........... 4 
Lockheed Aircraft Cc orp. 
Penn-Central Airlines ....... 
Sperry Gyroscope ............ 
Chicago, Milw aukee, St. Paul 

& Pacific Railroad......... 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. ........ 
Fairbanks Morse ............ 1? 
) 
Harnischfeger Corp. ......... fi 
Hendley Machine Co......... 1 
Kearney & Trecker........... 
Minneapolis- Moline 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Pratt & Whitney Machine Too! 


timistic. It is relying on such devices 
as up-grading, refresher programs, and 
apprentice training to provide the needed 
additional hands after the present supp!) 
has been absorbed. The  vocationa! 
schools, uniquely fitted for quick train- 
ing, are swinging into greatly enlarged 
activity in order to handle a big share 
of the job. 


Taught Higher Level of Work 

By the process called up-grading, a 
large-scale enterprise to equip workers 
with higher skills is already operative. 
The theory of up-grading is simple: take 
a semi-skilled man who has had shop 
experience in the handling of tools and 
machines and send him to an evening 
vocational school. There he learns sich 
things as blue-print reading and prin- 
ciples of mechanics; he is also given 
supervised experience on trial and prob- 
lem jobs requiring a higher level of 
craftsmanship than the job on which he 
is currently employed. His employer co- 
operates with the school by providing 
his instructors with descriptions of skilled 
jobs which are opening up. When the 
worker is considered to have learned 
enough to merit a trial, his superintend- 
ent or foreman puts him to work on the 
higher skilled job. He continues his voca- 
tional school course until he has mas 
tered the new skill. 

Beyond this, the vocational schools 
are inaugurating vast refresher programs, 
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Getting Skill—Quick 
ON THE WANT AD PAGE in most 
Philadelphia newspapers last week 
appeared the following advertise- 
ment under the heading “Instruc- 
tion—Male” 
Instrument mainte- 
nance men. In cooperation with 
the National Defense Act, we 
will give 90 days’ training, with- 
out cost or compensation to lim- 
ited number of qualified men. 
Preference given men with two 
vears’ college or equivalent ex- 
perience electro-mechanical lines. 
Applications must be filed by 
September 20th. The Brown In- 
strument Company, Wayne Junc- 
tion, Philadelphia 


[NDUSTRIAL 


Meanwhile, also last week, 
two of Philadelphia’s vocational 
schools, participating in the WPA 
training program, added a “grave- 
yard shift” from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
where 745 men, ranging in age 
from 22 to 65 years, will put in 
eight hours a night, five nights a 
week for ten weeks, learning to 
become sheet metal workers, weld- 
ers, drill operators, lathe 
operators, electrical repairmen, or 
automobile mechanies. 

In Philadelphia, where the 
Frankford Arsenal has succeeded 
in obtaining only one-third of 
3,000 skilled workers which it needs 
(BW—Aug24'40.p32) and where 
the Navy yard expects it will need 
30,000 men before the year end, 
the shortage of skilled labor is par- 
ticularly acute, but the intensive 
training programs which have 
been launched there by private 
and public interests are typical of 
those inaugurated in industrial cen- 
ters throughout the country. 

Neither the Philadelphia voca- 
tional schools nor the Brown In- 
strument Co., which, incidentally, 
has no need for additional workers 
in its own plants, believes that 
fully-trained workers can be 
turned out on a mass production 
basis in 50 days or even 90 days, 
but the contention is that such 
rapidly-schooled men will be quali- 
fied to handle about 75° of the 
jobs in an industrial plant, where 
the average worker has one com- 
paratively simple task at a lathe, 
a drill press, or a miller. At least, 
they will be experienced enough to 
handle machine maintenance work. 


press 


whose object is to refurbish skills which 
have become rusty through disuse. Aimed 
primarily at restoring the efficiency of 
unemployed craftsmen and semi-skilled 
workers whose period of idleness has 
probably taken a toll of their original 
such training will also seek 


jobless for 


some length of time, with new methods, 
and machines which have come into use 
since their last period of employment. It 
will also train people in the use of the 
sometimes highly specialized tools which 
are important in key national-defense 
industries. 

The time-hallowed institution of ap- 
prenticeship has gathered a lot of moss 
through the centuries and Washington 
planners have the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship at work modernizing it. 
Fundamentally, it must remain a fairly 
rigid system of training with exact stand- 
To become a capable journeyman 
55 general occupations 
4,000 


ards. 
in one of the 
where apprenticeship is required, 
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or more hours of “learning” are neces 
sary, of which a minimum of 144 hours 
per vear must be spent in receiving actual 
classroom Thus, 


industry has had a substantial rekindling 


instruction although 


of interest in apprentice training, the 
contribution it can make to easing labor 
affair, No com- 
pany can create a fully-functioning pro- 
gram overnight. Old-timers in the field, 
like Brown and Sharpe, Westinghouse, 
General Electric, Allis-Chalmers, New 
York Shipbuilding, and Baltimore and 
Ohio can vouch for the fact that it takes 
to develop exemplary 


shortages is a long-run 


years of work 
programs like those they have in effect. 


Contrary to popular belief, apprentice 


COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE USED FOR SPEED CONDITIONING 

OF LINK-BELT P. 1. V. GEAR CHAINS AND LUBRICATION 

OF LINK-BELT CHAIN CONVEYOR SYSTEMS OPERATING AT 
HIGHER THAN NORMAL TEMPERATURES 


For Link-Belt Company, ‘‘dag”’ 
colloidal graphite is now doing 
double duty. 

First, added to regular oil, it 
is used to run-in the chain of 
unique construction used in the 
Link-Belt P. 1. V. Gear Variable 
Speed Transmission. Forming a 
durable, self-lubricating graph- 
oid surface on the friction parts, 
run-in time and wear is reduced. 


The second use involves the 


high temperature lubrication of 
Link-Belt’s chain conveyor sys- 
tems used throughout industry. 
Many of them operate in tem- 
peratures above the limits of 
oil (450°F. and up) - a 
condition decidedly to 
the liking of graphite. 


Being highly stable in light vis- 
cosity fluids, “dag” colloidal 


or carbon tetrachloride answers 
the carbon, smoking, flake-off 
problem. These fluids quickly 
evaporate under high heat with 
a minimum of smoke and car- 
bon, leaving only pure graph- 
ite to furnish clean lubrication 
on the working parts of the 
conveyor. 

A note on your company letter- 
head will bring Technical Bul- 
letin Nos. 112 and 130 describ- 
ing more fully why and how 
run-in and high temperature 
lubrication can be mater- 
ially helped with “dag” 
Brand colloidal graphite. 


ORT HURON, 
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Launching a $2,000,000 Car Ferry 


The Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co. 
last week launched the world’s larg- 
est car ferry—the $2,000,000 City of 
Midland (after Midland, Mich.). The 
City of Midland will head the Pére 
Marquette Railway's Lake Michigan 


Acme 
fleet when it goes into service Jan. 1, 


between Manitowoc, Wis., and Lud- 
ington, Mich. It has a speed of 18 
land m.ph., is 406 ft. long, has a 
57-ft. beam, and will carry 34 railway 
freight cars, 30 autos, 300 passengers. 


ship has been affected very little by the 
Wage-Hour Law. The normal arrange- 
ment is to start an apprentice at a pay 
rate which averages 30° to 35% of the 
journeyman’s scale, and because ap- 
prentices are learning the highly skilled 
(therefore the highly paid) trades, their 
pay is usually above the 30¢ hourly 
minimum which the law requires. (The 
apprentice’s overall earnings for 
period of apprenticeship will customarily 
average about 50°, of the journeyman’s 
pay.) 

In those cases where the apprentice’s 
starting wage falls below the legal mini- 
mum, the Wage-Hour Division is em- 
powered to grant exemptions, and under 
the pressure of defense production needs, 
the Division is anxious to eliminate even 
the short delay which has held up most 
applications for exemptions a week or 
longer. The new formula, now being 
worked out, will permit local apprentice- 
ship committees to grant exemptions on 
the spot. If the Division thinks a mis- 
take has been made the employer will be 
notified that he is not exempt but he 
will not be held to have violated the law. 


Regulations Made Elastic 


The Wage-Hour Division has no au- 
thority to grant exemptions from the 
hour provisions of the law, but by inter- 
preting apprentice time spent in class- 
rooms as non-working time, the law’s 
regulations have been made elastic 
enough to obviate the necessity for pay- 
ing apprentices overtime wages. The 
average apprentice will spend over 150 
hours a year in classroom work. 


“Learnership,” as differentiated from 
apprenticeship by the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion, is a process requiring less than the 
4,000 hours considered minimal in an ap- 
prentice-training program. Because the 
“learner occupations” are less skilled 
than the apprentice ones, wages are 
lower, and the Division is called upon 
much more frequently to grant exemp- 
tions. Out of an estimated 50,000 em- 
ployers covered by the Wage-Hour Law, 
about 2,000 have applied for and received 
permission to pay bona fide learners less 
than the 30¢ an hour required by statute. 


Government Limited to Advice 


Both apprenticeship and learnership 
are of necessity instituted and directed 
by private management (excepting such 
government industries as TVA, the Navy 
yards, and the Army arsenals). The gov-, 
ernment’s contribution must be confined 
to encouraging and advising industry. 
Under the impact of preparedness needs, 
the government has’ more than doubled 
the staff of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, and will inevitably in- 
crease the appropriation of the Office of 
Education so that it may expand the 
vocational schools. 

Nobody knows how many apprentices 
there are (that’s one of the things that 
Hillman has set out to determine). The 
1930 census reported 96,000 at that time, 
but an admittedly loose definition and 
a very unscientific method of vocational 
canvass were used in making the count, 
and the census figure is considered 
greatly exaggerated. In 1939, the Office 
of Education estimated that there were 
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54,000 boys attending the public |... 
tional schools for instruction rela to 
their in-shop apprentice training. 
figure is smaller than the num!» 
apprentices being trained because ~,), 
of them receive their related instr). +\,) 
in private vocational schools. Sixt, fy. 
thousand is considered a reasonal ap- 
proximation of the number of boy. jy 
apprenticeship on the eve of Ame: ca’s 
great defense effort. 


Call for Dr. Millis 


This time it’s the hod car. 
riers, who want him to probe 
union so public will know all. 


A BRAND-NEW wrinkle in public relations 
work for labor unions developed re 
cently in Chicago. The public feels sire 
that a certain 25 unions are no better 
than they should be. Union 
swear everything is on the up and up. 
The other day they made history }y 
calling in an outsider, giving him access 
to all sources of information. He agrees 
to make public whatever he learns, | 
ting the unions’ reputations stand or fall 
on his findings. 

It all came about because Mike Car- 
0zzo last month make a monkey out of 
the wiseacres by dying a natural death 
Never any great shakes as a diplomat, 
Mike’s final ineptness from the stand- 
point of the Chicago Hod Carriers’ Dis- 
trict Council, of which he was the big 
boss, lay in his choice of a dying day. 
The criminal shenanigans of such labor 
ezars as Scalise of the Building Service 
Workers and Bioff of the Stagehands 
(both A.F.L.) were making headlines 
and currently undermining the public's 
belief in union leadership. Hence the 
Carozzo obituary—a success saga from 
gang bodyguard to gentleman horseman 
in 15 years, with overtones of income- 
tax indictments—made a big and some- 
what smelly splash in Chicago papers. 
Public authorities made more headlines 
by moving in to eye the union elections 
in which Mike’s successors were named 
Out of all this, the district council and 
its 25 locals got a mudbath of nasty 
publicity. 


officers 


Appeal to the Professor 


When an A.F.L. outfit in Illinois needs 
help, it generally runs to Victor A. 
Olander, secretary-treasurer and father 
confessor of the state federation. Pre- 
sumably the hod carriers did so. Pres- 
ently each local in the district council 
sent a representative to meet behind 
closed doors with Dr. H. A. Millis, pro- 
fessor-emeritus of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Millis is an old 
hand in the labor field, knows how to 
get at underlying facts. Following «n 
afternoon of question-and-answer pro!- 
ing of such union symptoms as finances. 
transfer cards, permits, conduct of elec- 
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ns and meetings, the union officers 
sanimously asked Millis to make a 


mplete investigation of each local, and 


en shout his findings from the house- 
ps. 
Unable to handle the job himself, 
illis agreed to select two or three of his 
siversity colleagues who are competent 
labor-union knowledge, set them to 
ing the job without compensation un- 
his general guidance. The unions 
ceed to take down their records and 
er hair for these investigators. Han- 
ed as a spare-time job, the inquiry is 
ected to stretch over several months. 
Rut when Millis and his associates re- 
vase their report, even the most cynical 
ewsman will acknowledge that the truth 
. precisely as represented therein, 


Considered a “Public Utility” 


The position that Dr. Millis occupies 
the labor field is probably unique. A 
fetime student of industrial relations, 
e has held all of the highest positions 
» the bodies which keep the peace be- 
ween Chicago clothing manufacturers 
d the Amalgamated union, is now arbi- 
rator for the entire market. He is the 
wngest-tenure (since 1923) member of 
e arbitration panel maintained by the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 


ation and the International Printing | 


Pressmen’s Union. He was a member 
f the NRA-organized National Labor 
Relations Board, and was recently re- 
ported to have been offered the vacancy 
n the NLRB which has existed since 


Chairman Madden’s term expired (BW | 


—Sep21'40,p3?). 

Tall, burly, square-jawed deaconesque, 
Harry 
vears a reputation for labor arbitration 


) outstanding that it continually har- | 


asses him with requests. General attitude 
toward him is that he is a public utility 
n his specialty; he is forever being sur- 
prised to discover that without consult- 
ing him, someone has named him to 
arbitrate disputes for which he may 
have neither time nor taste, and that he 
cannot elude the fait accompli. Last 
June, for instance, he learned accidentally 
that he had been appointed a month 
earlier to arbitrate discharges arising 
from the Hearst-Guild strike settlement 
at Chicago. If either the A.F.L. or C.1.0. 
thought its members were being diserim- 
mated against, he was to settle the 
argument. Since the strike had been set- 
tled on the strength of all parties’ trust 


in Millis, he felt he had to take the job, | 


though nobody had bothered to notify 


im 


Submits to Rule No. 6 


Millis’ favorite incident of this sort 
when a union officer, a_ total 
‘tranger, telephoned him: “Come on 
town and arbitrate. We're in a deadlock 
vith our employer, and so it’s up to 


ame 


vou. 


“What have I to do with it?” de- 


Millis has built during his 67 | 
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@ The New York, Susquehanna & Western 
Railroad recently placed two of these new, 80- 
passenger, self-propelled railears in commuta- 
tion service. Under the floor, a 290 hp. engine 
is mounted and the power is supplied direct to 
the axle through a Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque 
Converter. 

ADVANTAGES: The Twin Dise Hydraulic 
Torque Converter makes the compact, light 
weight power plant practical because it greatly 
increases the engine’s torque, eliminating start- 
ing jars and jerks and assuring a smooth, easy 
roll from a standing start . . . quick acceleration 
and a rapid, effortless shift into direct drive for 
the lop speed. 

Twin Dise Torque Converters 
lend themselves to the widest 
variety of heavy-duty industrial 
applications . . . locomotive 
cranes, hoists, oil well drilling 


TWN (DISC 


DRIVES 


CLUTCHES 


rigs, logging donkeys and yarders. 
For complete description, ask for 
Bulletin No. 119. 


Torque Converter Machine Tool Clutch Power Take-off Heavy - Duty Clutch 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH CO. + 1365 RACINE STREET + RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Harris Bwing 


Dr. H. A. Millis, professor-emeritus 
of economics at the University of 
Chicago, is a labor arbitrator from 
away back, but he’s engaged in a 
new kind of union investigation now. 


manded the puzzled university professor. 

“You're our arbitrator.” 

“Who says | am?” 

“Why, it says so right in the agree- 
ment that was signed ten years ago and 
renewed every year since then. It’s 
printed right here in the book, Rule 
No. 6. How soon can you get here?” 

“Oh hell,” groaned the overworked 
Millis, “if it’s printed in Rule No. 6, I 
guess it’s up to me. The arbitration hear- 
ing will open next ‘Tuesday at 10 a.m.” 


Rupture in C.1.0O. 


Predicted break comes as 
Lewis and Hillman have it out 
over Roosevelt and communism. 


Tue Rocuester Meerinc of New York 
State’s C.1.0O. unions was the C.1.0.’s 
Rubicon. When 638 delegates, represent- 
ing close to a million members, split into 
two name-calling, bitterly irreconcilable 
parts last week, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, as well as its New 
York affiliates seemed to be at the part- 
ing of the ways. For behind the bicker- 
ings of the “leftists” and “rightists” 
stood John L. Lewis and Sidney Hill- 
man—on opposite sides and playing for 
keeps. 

The controversial issues which caused 
the rupture at -Rochester were resolutions 
which called for (1) an endorsement of 
Roosevelt for a third term and, (2) a 
denunciation of communism. — Both 
backed by the moderate or right-wing 
delegations from such unions as_ the 
(Hillman) Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, United Textile Workers, Wholesale 
and Retail Workers, and sections of the 
automobile and steel units, they served 
as a charge of nitro-glycerine to blow the 
convention apart. 


Charges and counter-charges of “con- 
vention-packing” hamstrung the work of 
the credentials committee and 91 chal- 
lenged delegates of the left-wing faction 
were denied seats. The conclave was in 
an uproar from the minute Gov. Lehman 
finished his address of welcome with its 
plea for labor unity until the leftists 
made a riotous exit. Under the leader- 
ship of Michael Quill, Transport Work- 
ers’ president often charged with Com- 
munist affiliation, delegates of 13 unions 
held a session of their own with Lewis’s 
blessing. Transport Workers, National 
Maritime Union, American Newspaper 
Guild, Office and Professional Workers, 
Fur Workers, Shoe Workers, Electrical 
and Radio, Communications, Architects 
and Engineers, and other miscellaneous 
delegates constituted the left-wing 
phalanx. 


Opportunity for Lewis 


By long-distance telephone, Lewis and 
Hillman generalled the opposing fac- 
tions, and the predicted division in the 
C.L.0. (BW—Jul6’40,p26) came to pass. 

The fight between the two labor lead- 
ers, erstwhile closest associates, was for 
more than simply the control of the 
C.1.0. in New York. In the balance 
were such weighty considerations as New 
York’s 47 electoral votes and the ques- 
tion of whether the C.I.O. as presently 
constituted would continue. 

Lewis isn’t concerned about the com- 
munist issue. Rightly or wrongly, he fig- 
ures he can take the communists when- 
ever they really get in his beard. As long 
as they follow his line, he doesn’t care 
if they genuflect to Stalin on the side. If 
the issue at Rochester had been only 
communism, Lewis would have been too 
busy elsewhere to have intervened. 

Why the left-wingers are against 
Roosevelt doesn’t interest Lewis; the 
grist for his mill was the opportunity they 
offered, by their vociferousness and de- 
termination, for discrediting and break- 
ing up a C.1.0. convention which would 
have endorsed the President. Lewis is 
already the only important C.1.O. offi- 
cial not tabbed a leftist who has failed 
to plump for a third term. If the New 
York State meeting had jumped the 
New Deal bandwagon without a sub- 
stantial walk-out, Lewis’s isolation would 
have been complete, and what he would 
have to bargain for supporting Roose- 
velt would have been ephemeral. 


Struggle for Labor Vote 


With New York a pivotal state for 
November, and with polls showing fairly 
evenly matched sentiment, the labor vote 
is considered crucial. To capture the 
state for Roosevelt and at the same time 
tie a can to the left-wing’s tail would be 
worth almost any price to Hillman. At 
Rochester it looked as though it would 
be worth splitting the C.1L.O. into two 
warring camps, so far apart the same 
organization couldn’t contain them both. 
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Key Unions Map Drive 
A.F.L. machinists hig 


chance in aircraft. C.1LO. rubber 
workers continue campaign. 


Two untons whose members ar 
egically placed in vital defense in 
wound up conventions this week, + he ja 
important labor parleys in 1940's simp. 
season. One was A.F.L.’s |; 
ternational Association of Ma 
which met in Cleveland; the other wy 
C.1.0.’s_ five-year-old United 
Workers, which gathered in Det; 

Both gatherings hammered ou! pro. 
grams to deal with the imminent expa; 
sion of their industries and bot! wer 
enthusiastic as records showed their po 
sition to be much stronger than at the 
last meeting. Indeed, the machinists 
with over 5,000 contracts in force and 
with a 50% increase in members)\ip to 
almost 200,000 since their last conclay: 
four years ago, were about as powerful 
as they had ever been in their career 

Deeply rooted in machine manufactur. 
ing, the railroads, and the shipyards, thy 
machinists see their greatest opportunity 
for new growth in the aircraft industry 
where they already have signed ayre 
ments with such important producers as 
Boeing, Beech, Consolidated, Curtiss. 
Wright, Lockheed and Vega. The union's 
objectives are to raise wages, establish 
itself as the exclusive collective bargain- 
ing agency, and get vacations with pay 
for the 68% of its members who do not 
now have such benefits. 


Threatened by Migration 


The rubber workers have different 
problems. With 40,000 regular dues-pay 
ing members and another 20,000 paying 
when they work, their problem is to 
finance a drive to complete the organiza 
tion of a decentralizing industry. Reject 
ing an executive board plea to raise dues 
above the present dollar-a-month sca 
they leave their officials with a  slin 
budget with which to work. Except for 
Goodyear (BW—May18°40,p3s) Akror 
is a union town, but there are 340 com 
petitive plants outside of Akron who 
sub-union wage scales peril the stability 
of the union in its home town. The 
union must either bring their labor costs 
up to the Akron rate or face a migration 
of the industry into low-wage areas 

For the most part, the unorganized 


plants are in isolated communities. far 
from Akron, the union’s source of 


strength. To organize them is an expen- 
sive job, and when the convention re- 
jected a dues boost the union was again 
forced to depend on voluntary contribu 
tions. Last year only $20,000 was raised 
in this way and the union had to curtail 
its organizational efforts. 

The last year however saw some prog 
ress made in out-of-Akron organi/ig 
The union has been active on_ both 
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casts. Recently groups 
corkers have been chartered in Jackson, 
\fich.. and Memphis, Tenn., and a local 
f Grow 
Natchez, Miss. 
th the machinists and the rubber 
orkers pledged support to the defense 
fort and endorsed Roosevelt for a third 
-m. The rubber workers went farthest 
: of any C.LO. union in applauding 
government's preparedness drive by 
syoring peacetime conscription. 


Another Boss Union 


Wholesalers and retailers in 
«maller California cities follow 
pattern set in San Francisco. 


HavING NO CONNECTION with San Fran- 
seo Employers’ Council but based on 
the same union” pattern, the 
California Association of Employers filed 


“boss 


orporation papers in Sacramento this 
ceek. Briefly, the new organization is 

extension, to wholesalers and retailers 

smaller cities of central California, of 
growing trend on the Coast toward a 
nited employer front in handling labor 
dations, a trend first noted in the spring 
f 1988 (BW—Dec10'38 p34). 

The California Association of Em- 
ployers, with headquarters in San Fran- 
sco, will act as a top group for indi- 
idual employers’ councils in Watson- 
ille, Hayward, Santa Rosa, Napa, and 


a Petaluma, Calif., and Reno, Nev. Also, 


the labor relations act 
petition for a new election. 


ndividual employers in towns where no 
uneil yet exists have joined. 


The association claims some 1,000 firms | 


ave signed to date, ranging from em- 
ployers of one or two men to large chain 
ganizations. Incidentally, the chains are 
known to have played a dominant role 

developing the new setup and Tom 
Brown, western director of industrial re- 
lations, for F. W. Woolworth Co., has 
been the chief “spark plug.” 

Besides an administrative and legal 
staff in San Francisco, the association 


of Firestone | 


irich employees was established in | 


will have a field force of five to assist in | 


handling industrial relations for member 
President is Earl G. Callender, 
manager of Juillard-Cockcroft 
Co., wholesalers, of Watsonville. 


irms 


general 


Tue LATEST, but not the last move in the 
\merican Newspaper Guild strike against 
the Chicago Hearst papers (BW—Jul 
p30) came last week when the 
NLRB announced that the Guild had 
meen licked in a board-conducted elec- 
tion. The election, to select the bar- 
gaining agency for the Chicago Herald- 
imerican’s editorial employees resulted 
na 4 to 1 victory for the A.F.L. rival. 
Through Organizer Stevens, the Guild 
harged Hearst with new violations of 


he filed a 


as 
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“—Your SWORD 


Over the head of many a moanvufac- 
furer hangs an ever-present threat — 
a dread of possible disaster coused 
by careless or improper handling of 
dangerous gases or poisonous 
fumes.in these emergencies, properly 
designed gas masks may meon the 
difference between life and death. 
Your obligation is to be sure you 
have provided dependable protection. 

WILLSON hes been a leader for 
years in the designing and develop- 
Ing of respirator equipment and 
maintains one of the best equipped 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
READING,PA_US A 


YOUR HANDLING 


COSTS / 


51% or MORE. 


wih 


Send for this 172 page cata- 
Your operating men 
want a copy. 


ARRETT 


LiFT TRUCKS 


39 


Labow and Vanagement 


OF DAMOCLES 


laboratories in the country for sci- 
entific research and testing. Why 
not let WILLSON Sofety Service 
check your safety equipment 
and problems? Ne obligation. 


The Willson Cas 
Mask shown in illus- 
tration is only one of 
many different types 
cf Willeon Respira- 
tery devices approved 
by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines for Industrial 
use. 


stabiished 18 


14,821 shops and warehouses, some with 
operating conditions exactly like yours. are 
profiting through the use of Barrett Lift 
Trucks and Materials Handling Equipment 
—saving space—reducing handling costs— 
minimizing equipment outlay. Get the facts! 
BARRETT-CRAVENS CoO. 


3253 West 30th Street. Chicago. Illinois 
Representatives Everywhere 
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PRODUCTS PLANT PROCESSES 


U.S. Government defense | 
are now in full stride. American in- 


Antifreeze Lines Expand 


‘ dustry is called upon to meet urgent | 
Du Pont and National Carbon match each other’, 
, _ type of product for the autumn and winter driver. Other 


| companies reach for the growing market. 


Ir you're going to be driving your car one-third packaged, trade-named form, 


or Flagstaff, Ariz., next week, be sure may be either of the methanol! ty) 
you have antifreeze in your radiator. (wood alcohol, made synthetically or }y 
Based on 10-year U.S. Weather Bureau natural fermentation and distillation) o 
averages, you are almost sure to run the ethanol type (ethyl or “grain” alco 
into the first freezing temperatures of hol, made by fermenting molasses ay 
the fall season in these cities. Many in- distilling the resultant liquor). To thy 


termediate points have already had their methanol type, one of the antifreey 


there won't be a state north of the Mason isopropanol, still another alcoho! wit 


& Dixon line without some frosty morn- a higher boiling point, to reduce loss. 

ings and evenings. And there'll be plenty by boil-overs and evaporation. Varioy. 

Mercoid Pressure Contro! with Expiosion-Proof Case of snappy points below it. inhibitors of rust, foaming, etc., are aly 
All this explains why du Pont, which — thrown in. 

CAUTION has been sticking pretty close to meth- At least 959% of the total productio: 


Gearing up to a high speed, calls for extra pre-| anol-base antifreezes like its Zerone, is accounted for by six antifreeze pr 
cautions all the way down the line. Here is where > 
Mercoid Automatic Controls play an important role. | Chose last week to tell national magazine ducers: du Pont, National Carbon, U.s 


They stand at guard, offering unfailing protection | readers about Zerex. its new ethylene- Industrial Alcohol, Publicker, Standard 


wherever their services are required. They are 
standard for all types of industrial applications glycol-base antifreeze. Soon also you'll Alcohol, and Commercial Solvents, 


@ Pressure, vacuum, temperature, liquid level, me-| be seeing announcements of Trek, the 


around South Bend, Ind., or Fort Dodge, lations of alcohol, and one-half denatured 
Ia., or Altoona, Pa., or Burlington, Vt., alcohol in bulk. Alcoholic antifreeze, 


first freeze-ups. By the end of October, manufacturers, Standard Alcohol, add. 


chanical operations, electrically operated under 
Mercoid Controls represent the ultimate in safety | new methanol-base antifreeze deve loped 


They are equipped exclusively with corrosion-proof | by National Carbon, which has hitherto = a) a 
sealed mercury contact switches, assuring une | stuck to Prestone its pioneer ethvlene- Brick for Hollou Walls 
interrupted performance and long life. 

| glycol-base antifreeze. 


Each Claims Special Qualities 
APPLICATIONS IN No trade war is contemplated as each 
DANGEROUS LOCATIONS | company caps the other's line. It’s just 


There are many industrial conditions where explo- | that both have been discovering that 
sion-proof control operation precautions are essen- 
tial. Wherever such conditions prevail, Mercoid | their distributors and dealers would be 
Controls in explosion-proof housings are recom-| a whole lot happier if they had rounded 


mended. They are available for various types of | }: ‘as . ° one 
control applications. These controls are one of | mes which included both a high-boiling- 


Mercoid's many outstanding contributions to the| point, non-evaporative ethylene glycol 
Sold of industrial control. and a lower-boiling-point alcohol. Na- 


MERCOID SEALED MERCURY tional Carbon’s Prestone and du Pont’s 
CONTACT SWITCHES new Zerex will be $2.65 a gallon (Pres- 
USED THE WORLD OVER tone was $2.95 last year); du Pont’s 


high | Zerone and National Carbon’s new Trek 

switches will find the Mercoid line measuring up will be $1 a gallon. Only difference be- 

to exacting requirements. tween the ethylene glycols used will be 

r Consider Mercoid a consultant on any of fof | | that Zerex’s comes from gases given off 
dg competent staff of | in the coking of coal and Prestone’s from 

See the Mercoid comprehensive catalog for | _ natural gas. Chemically they are the 


Comolete information. Copy sent on request same, though each manufacturer claims Harassed by newcomers in the build 
special excellences for the inhibitors of 


rust, corrosion, “creepage” (the tendency = '"'9 field, the brick industry launches 
of ethylene glycol to find microscopic @ new construction technique—th: 
leaks in cooling systems), and foaming. hollow wall of brick—to help mav- 
which each adds to its formuletions. tain its position. Two 4-in. tiers of 


Production of antifreeze for . . . . 
reeze for any one brick, tied together with }-in, round 
winter-driving season is estimated vari- 


ously from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 gal- steel rods, furnish an extra-hollo 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION Jons. About one-sixth of this consists of | 2-in. dead air space for reducing /vea! 


4205 BELMONT AVENUE ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ethylene glycol in the top price bracket, flow and defying dampness. 
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about that order. General Motors buys 
its private brands of antifreezes el 
du Pont; Chrysler buys from Publicker; 
Ford from Standard Alcohol. 

\. might be expected of a chemical 
company. du Pont goes in for synthetics, 
its Zerone and Five Star antifreezes | 
having a synthetic methanol base, its 
Jerex having an ethylene glycol base. 
National Carbon’s Prestone is about | 
97° ethylene glycol and 3% inhibitors 
of various kinds. Its new Trek will be 
a straight methanol base, no isopropa- 
nol, plus inhibitors. The only other pro- 
ducer of ethylene glycol, U.S. Industrial, 
got into that field for the 1939 season. 
It has no trade name for the material, 
packages it for various distributors under 
their private brands. Its Super Pyro 
antifreeze is an ethanol-base product 
with suitable inhibitors. It produces 
completely denatured 188-proof | 
ethyl alcohol for bulk distribution. 

Besides packing for Chrysler, Pub- 
licker packs for Western Auto Stores, 
Strauss Stores, Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, and Atlantic Refining. 
Its private brand is Thermo-Royal. an 
ethanol base plus the usual inhibitors 
plus a “protective” against the forma- 
tion of solid ice when the antifreeze 
content of the cooling water runs too 
low for full protection. 


Makes Product for Fleet-Owners 


Standard Alcohol, owned jointly by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Na- 


tional Distillers, has no brand name of | 


its own, but produces Tri-Rad antifreeze 
for Standard of Jersey and Mobil Free- 
zone for Socony-Vacuum, Both of these 
products contain methanol, isopropanol, 
inhibitors, and a dash of petroleum as a 
further guard against boil-overs and 
evaporation. Standard also produces for 
Socony-Vacuum a Mobil Heavy Duty 
antifreeze for trucks and buses. This 
contains higher proportions of isopropa- 
nol to raise the boiling point and sells 
only to fleet owners in drum lots. 

Commercial. Solvents spreads itself 
between the two alcoholic types with 
Nor’ Way (methanol), Ajax and Frost 
Chek antifreezes (both ethanol). It also 
supplies completely denatured ethyl al- 
cohol in drums, has no ambitions for the 
ethylene glycol market “this year.” 

The “suggested retail price” on all 
packaged alcoholic antifreeze is $1 a gal- 
lon, on ethylene glycol, $2.65 a gallon, 
70¢ per quart. Glycerine. which used 
to be a factor as a “permanent” anti- 


freeze before ethylene glycol came into | 


the picture, has found so many new and 
more profitable uses in foods and cos- 
metics the members of the Glycerine 
Producers Association prefer not to be 
considered as antifreeze manufacturers. 


Fire-Tested Plywood 


Pine, which practically destroyed the in- 
terior of the California state building at 


Production 


CITY TRAFFIC 


need not deprive - of Truck- 

Trailer savings. e Fruehauf 
“Flyer” is especial- 
ly for such conditions —and it 
cuts city delivery costs as 
much as 40%, 


NARROW ALLEYS 


are a “mental hazard” to 
many who should be profiting 
with Truck-Trailers. A Truck- 
Trailer is more easily maneu- 
vered in tight spots. 


CRAMPED QUARTERS 


call for the “hinged-in-the- 
middle” feature of Truck- 
Trailers. The power unit turns 
at right angles to the truck, 
the ae wheels cut in 
the unit gets into places which 
are inaccessible toa truck 
with equal load space. 


YOU are probably familiar with the * 
economies of Truck-Trailer operation 

the lower investment; the savings in 
fuel, maintenance, and depreciation; the “shuttle” system which means 
no time out for loading. But did you know that a Truck-Trailer actually 
turns shorter, is more flexible and easier to handle than a truck of equal 
load capacity? Or, if you use small trucks, did you know that one Truck- 
Trailer will handle the same load as three of your present units—and 
get around just as easily? Write on your business letterhead for case- 
histories of companies like your own actual examples of concerns 
similar to yours who are using Truck-Trailers to cut their haulage costs. 
° Sales and Service tn Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Tratlers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


TRAILERS 
Engineered 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


20, | 
| 
| 
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| j | 
| 
| a 
| 
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Manufacturers of scores of different types of 
products have discovered an easy way to add 
to their profits—by sending their packing 
and shipping problems to Genera! Box lab- | 
oratories. The highly trained and experienced 

General Box technicians are thoroughly fa- | 
miliar with all modern shipping procedures. 
The containers they design save thousands 
of dollars annually by providing adequate 
protection, eliminating unnecessary costs 
and materials, lowering tare weights and by 
permitting faster, easier handling and packing. 


HOW TO GET THIS FREE LABORATORY SERVICE 


Although your present shipping container 
may appear to be satisfactory, you can be 
sure that it is as economical as possible—or, 
if improvements can be made, proof will be 
furnished that some other type of container 
would afford important profit advantages for 
you. Ask to have the nearest General Box 
engineer call. Or, mail the coupon for com- 
Plete information. There is no obligation. 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 
General Offices: 


Nerth Dearborn 


 St., Chicago, Hi. 
ew leans, Sheboygen, Louis, 


( ) Send complete information about the General Boz 
Laboratory service. 


( ) Have a G Box eng eall. 


Address. 


City — 


7 


the Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion last month may widen the market 
for exterior-type plywood. 

State engineers who examined the 
building after the blaze reported “inter- 
esting discoveries” regarding fire-resistant 
qualities of the outside walls. These 
walls, which remained intact for the most 
part, had been constructed of three-ply 
Douglas fir plywood. This material had 
been manufactured by the “hot pressed 
process” with Cresol-formaldehyde syn- 
thetic binder and coated with a synthetic 
resin-bound plastie paint. 

The plywood industry hailed the engi- 
neers’ findings with enthusiasm, and be- 
gan sizing up promotion possibilities. 

Of especial interest to the industry was 
the official statement of C. E. Seage, en- 
gineer of the commission which built the 
fair structure, that “in many instances 
the fire on the inside burned away heavy 
studding, leaving the plywood to with- 
stand vertical loads.” “The action of the 
fire,” he reported, “was to burn through 
each lamination successively, and in no 
instance did the plywood blister suffi- 
ciently to let oxygen between laminations 
in sufficient amounts to cause combus- 
tion.” Naturally, the plywood people are 
going to make the most of it. 


| Steckel Patent Truce 


THERE WILL BE No REVIEW of the much- 
litigated Steckel patent case (covering 
an important “cold” process for rolling 
steel and other metals), previously 
scheduled for the October term of the 


| U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals. Under 


an agreement approved by the federal 
District Court of New Jersey, U.S. Steel 
Corp. and Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp. 
settle their differences with Cold Metal 
Process Co., which controls the patent. 
Cold Metal agrees to “withdrawal” of a 
Cireuit Court decision upholding the 
patent June 15, 1939; U. S. Steel and 
Carnegie-Illinois agree to fork over 
$4,000,000 in cash plus royalties on a 
tonnage basis hereafter. 

Stripped of technicalities, the Steckel 
patent describes a process of cold-rolling 
steel by pulling sheets and shapes 


through unpowered rolls. The steel com- 


panies thought they sidestepped the 
patent neatly when they applied some 
power to the rolls while their steel was 
being tugged through. 

Effect of withdrawing the court’s de- 
cision is to leave the validity of the 
patent right where it was when it issued 
from the Patent Office. United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., which holds a license 
to use the cold process, and Harry 
Frease, patent counsel representing sev- 
eral other steel companies, protest that 
Cold Metal is virtually given a “mo- 
nopoly” before a federal court is on 
record giving it that right. Broad infer- 
ences behind the protest are that the 
Steckel patent will again be getting into 
the courts. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Pendent Filing System 

Basic parts of the new Pendaflex |} 
System are folders equipped with h 
hooks fore and aft. These ride o), 4 
simple steel frame which is place: jy 


practically any existing letter- or legal- 
size filing drawer. Since the folders hang 
from the top, they cannot sag with their 
contents. Oxford Filing Supply Co., 340 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, which builds thy 
system to fit any type of vertical filing 
also provides a model for the executive's 
deep desk drawer. 


Wallpaper Cleaner 

THE SINGLE PURPOSE of Spot-X is to re- 
move grease spots, new and old, from 
wallpaper. The maker, Spot-X Co., 124 
S. Broadmoor Blvd., Springfield, Ohio, 
points out that since it will not remove 
anything but grease, it will not affect 
wallpaper color or design. 


Noise Meter 

only 19 the new G-E 
Lightweight Sound-Level Meter can be 
easily carried to industrial plant, air- 


port, theater, or any other place where 
it might be desirable to learn the relative 
noisiness or quietness of machinery, air- 
plane engines, orchestras, audiences 
what-have you. Range of the instrumen! 
is from 24 to 120 decibels, or roughly 
from the rustle of leaves to the scream 
of a factory whistle. General Electric Co 
Schenectady, N. Y., builds all the es 
sential parts — microphone, amplifying 
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tubes, batteries, and indicating instru- 
ment-—-into a handy carrying case. 
Desk Pad Visible Record 


Newest of the visible record systems 
put out by Newport Specialty Co., 130 


E. 13th St., New York, is the Wind-O- 
File Desk Pad Visible Record, which 
holds fifty standard 3 x 5-in. record 
cards plus a supply of memorandum 
blanks. In addition to a protective cover 
for all the cards, the title at the bottom 
of each individual card is protected 
against wear and tear and soil by a 
window of Lumarith Protectoid. 


Hydraulic Die Lifter 


Ix press ROOMS and other departments 
where volume does not justify power- 
driven lifting equipment, the portable 
new Weld-Bilt Hydraulic Die Lifter for 
hand operation comes in. West-Bend 
Equipment Corp., West Bend, Wis., 
builds it with a platform 24 x 24 in. to 
lift 500-Ib. dies from any height 8 in. or 
more off the floor up to and including 56 
in. Larger units are available in capacities 
up to 2,500 Ib., for die handling and 
many other jobs. 


Vermiculite Wallboard 


AccorDING TO THE REPORT of Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, Inc., partitions con- 
structed of 3-in. Fir-Tex Fire Resistant 
Insulating Board Lath over standard 
2 x 4-in. wood studs, and plastered over 


chicken wire, will “prevent the spread of 
flames from one room of a house to an- 
other for more than an hour.” The new 
material is manufactured out of vermicu- 


lite (heat-expanded mica) and wood fib- | 


ers by Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., | 


1108 Porter Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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CHICAGO 
DENVER Q 
GRAND detours 
CANYON 
: te O TULSA 


the West and Southwest 


@ Recent improvements in SANTA FE freight 
schedules bring many important markets 24 hours 
nearer Chicago, the East, West and Southwest. 


@ Today —the Santa Fe, with its faster schedule 
trains, provides Sixth morning delivery at Pacific 
Coast points from Chicago . . . Fifth morning 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison 
and Leavenworth . . . Third morning delivery 
Chicago to Galveston, Houston and Beaumont 
.. . Second morning delivery from Chicago to 
Oklahoma City. 


@ SANTA FE is the only line with overnight freight 
service Chicago to Kansas City! 


@ Ship via SANTA FE for swift, dependable 
service —whether a trainload, a carload or a single 
package. Dependable service is a Santa Fe tradi- 
tion. Free pickup and delivery service on less car- 


load merchandise. 


For full particulars as to rates, service, etc., consult 
your nearest SANTA FE representative 


J. J. GROGAN 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago, ILlinois 
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PACKAGING 


Bakery and Ice Cream 
Pies on Parade in 
Novel Holiday Packages 


THE USE OF specially designed packages for 
holiday promotions has added impressive 
volume to seasonal sales of many products. 

Featured in prominent holiday dress this 


fall and winter will be bakery pies and ice 
cream pies. Sutherland Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., a leading carton supplier 
for both the baking and ice cream industries, 
has just brought out new hexagonal-shape 
cartons for seven-inch and eight-inch pies, | 
bakery or ice cream. 

Sutherland is now producing four stock- 
print hexagonal cartons—three of them de- 
signed for specific holiday periods. One is 
printed in orange and black with an attrac- 
tive Halloween pattern. Another carries an 
intriguing Thanksgiving design in leaf brown | 
and yellow. The third is printed in blue, with 
a Season's Greeting motif for Christmas 
sales. A fourth stock-print carton is desig- 
nated as an all-occasion pattern, printed in 
blue, suitable for any season of the year. 

Made in two pieces, these new pie cartons 
feature a transparent window which dis- 
plays to advantage an appetizing bakery pie | 
or a fancy ice cream pie. 

For ice cream pies Sutherland furnishes its | 
seven-inch or eight-inch metal-rimmed Bake- 
A-Pie paper plates. These serve very satis- 


factorily as molds and receptacles for the ice 
cream pies. 

Likewise, the Bake-A-Pie paper plates 
are used by bakers. They are made of special 
paperboard, so they are suitable for oven 


baking. Thus, the need for tins and transfer 
plates is eliminated. 

Sutherland has also developed other spe- 
cialty packages to help maintain ice cream 
sales in cold weather months, namely—the 
ice cream roll carton, the ice cream cake 
carton, and the square ice cream pie package. 
All have transparent windows. For the bak- 
ing trade the same manufacturer recently 
introduced a one-dozen size doughnut carton 
made of moistureproof-greaseproof materials 
and featuring a transparent window. Now 

reparing to cooperate in the October 
National Donut month promotion, Suther- 
land is producing trays, one-dozen size and 
half-dozen size cartons for doughnuts. 


Merchandising Punch is 
A Plus Value in 
Sutherland Packages 


CoNnsTANTLY ALERT to the tempo of retaili 
trends, Sutherland combines maximum ‘at 
merchandising effectiveness and sales-punch 
with sound carton construction, 
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Fair Trade in Liquor Goes Haywire 


New York’s worst price war leaves everybody 
agreed that something has to be done. Package stores’ 
association sees solution in Kentucky profit-fixing plan, 


During pronimirion, liquor price wars 
were ended by gun fights. Since the 
business went legal—and particularly 
since the coming of the state fair-trade 
laws—they have been settled by court 
fights. These usually have taken the 
form of injunctions issued by distillers 
against retailers who sold their brands 
at less than the minimum retail price set 
by fair-trade contracts under the acts 
now in force in 44 states. 

In spite of the fact that liquor retail- 
ers have been second only to druggists 
in clamoring for minimum resale price 
maintenance to put an end to below-cost 
selling, price wars have been nowhere 
more virulent than in the liquor trade. 
For example, in New York City they 
have become almost traditional at Christ- 
mas time. 

However, New York’s latest price war 
began early in August as a result of sub- 
normal retail sales, following imposition 
of the defense tax of $3 a gallon last 
July 1. For three weeks the war stayed 
under the counter, then developed into 
the most intensive and extensive in the 
metropolitan market’s turbulent history. 


They “Can't Sue Everybody” 


Although New York’s fair-trade act 
doesn’t compel distillers to sue price- 
cutting retailers, precedent for such ac- 
tion was set by Schenley in 1937 when 
it issued a consent-injunction against 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. The Macy in- 
junction, subsequently accepted by other 
retailers, forbade Macy’s to cut price§ 
below the fair-trade minimums but in- 
cluded a clause freeing Macy’s from the 
restrictions of the injunction if Schenley 
failed to compel other retailers to observe 
the minimum prices (BW—Dec19°37.p 
34). Thus, the legal presumption was 
created that distillers are responsible for 
seeing that the fair-trade contracts are 
observed, that retailers are free to resort 
to price slashing in the absence of effect- 
ive action by the distillers. 

In the present war, with prices down 
33% to 45% all over the metropolitan 
area, distillers complain that they can’t 
sue everybody, and have refused to make 
any moves. Finally the ice was broken 
when desperate retailers, crowded against 
the wall by price-cutting competition, 


threatened to sue distillers. In one 
which gave promise of becoming a ¢! 
before it was withdrawn, a pron 
price-cutter sued to set aside the 
trade contracts on the grounds that «is 
tillers had abandoned them. Another re- 
tailer currently is asking $9.45 dam yes 
from Calvert—his loss on 18 pint. of 
Calvert special which he was forced ¢ 
sell below the market price in order to 
meet competition. 


Retailers vs. Distillers 


Retailers turned on the distillers only 
after the Metropolitan Council of Pack- 
age Store Associations withdrew 
suits against retailers, thereby implying 
it was up to distillers to stop the war. 
Later the council was obliged to sue one 
of its own members to the tune of 
$25,000 for cutting prices on Winchester 
—its own brand, introduced last month 
to allow retailers a mark-up even higher 
than the 40% they customarily get on 
national brands under the present mini- 
mum price level 

Retailers blame the distillers for in- 
citing—or, at least, countenancing—the 
price war as a means of striking back at 


three 


the Winchester brand and forcing a 
reduction of the 40% markup on na 
tional brands. Seagram-Calvert-Car- 


stairs Owner Sam Bronfman is credited 
with starting the war by giving evx- 
cessive discounts, which wholesalers and 
retailers apparently can’t resist 
ing on. 


pas-- 


Sales Declines Offer Openings 


Distillers’ viewpoint is that the 40°, 
markup is unjustified and is maintained 
only by retail pressure—threats to un- 
dermine recalcitrant brands which are 
now implemented by Winchester. Unti! 
the defense tax increase, distillers were 
helpless, but consequent price rises and 
sales declines broke the market and gave 
them an opening. All factions of the 
trade are agreed on one thing—son 
thing must be done. And late this wee) 
it looked as though the “something” 
might be a compromise including a cu! 
of $1.75 in the case price to retailers and 
a reduction from 40% to 33% in the 
top markup. 

So far the liquor market has beer 
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escent in only a few places like Chi- 
vo, where retailers are “protected” by 
Capone holdovers in the city’s labor 
gions and presence of remarkably few 

Jesale houses. Tracing the  frac- 
tiousness elsewhere to the loopholes in 
Juntary fair trade, retailers since 1938 
have been evolving a peculiar straight- 
jacket type of law. 

That year, the late D. Frederick Bur- | 
nett, New Jersey liquor administrator, 
was told by the legislature to enforce 
brand owners’ minimum prices. Having | 
won in the legislature, dealers moved | 
against distillers. Wheedling and threat- 
ening by turns, they succeeded in get- 
ting a majority of brands listed with 
Burnett. Once there, resale prices were 
under his guard. Price cutters were 
closed up for 10 and 20 days, warned an- 
other offense would mean revocation of 


their licenses. 


fim at More Rigorous Control 


But no amount of pressure could force 
all the brand owners to cooperate with 
the retail associations. Imports and _pri- 
vate labels were rarely listed. Distillers 
saw these competitors scot-free of control 
and retaliated by giving extra large dis- 
counts which usually were followed by 
under-the-counter price cutting. The les- 
son from New Jersey was clear and an 
attempt to apply it to New York, liquor 
market No. 1, was made. The legisla- 
ture passed the Farbstein bill, ordering 
the price of every brand filed with the | 
State Liquor Authority, fixing discounts 
and outlawing free goods. Governor 
Lehman vetoed it. 

Wherever manufacturers have an 
option in putting their brands under 
minimum price contracts fair trade is 
piddling protection. The next step—says 
the National Association of Retail Pack- 
age Stores—is mandatory fair trade with | 
profits fixed by the state. In Rhode | 
Island, where the law works, it requires 
brand owners to give dealers a 40% 
markup and the ABC board polices 
prices. The Minnesota law is effective— 
though the fixed markup is only 334. 


Based on Age and Proof 


But it is Kentucky’s law that the 
association will seek to duplicate in every 
state. Under this, minimum resale prices 
and profit margins are fixed on the basis 
of age and proof. Private labels carry 
no advantage, for an unknown cat-and- 
dog bourbon offers the identical markup 
of a nationally advertised bourbon of 
the same age and alcoholic content. 

Distillers agree this may be the solu- 
tion. Fair trade enforcement is breaking 
down because retailers—often those who 
howled loudest for protection against | 
cutting of national brands—continue to 
push the low-price, high-markup private 
labels. A survey in St. Louis last year | 
revealed eight persons of every ten who 
ntered liquor stores intending to buy 
nationally-advertised products left with 


Varketing 65 


Those bulletins we rus 
readable 


hed out weren’ 
- +» but the complaints are 
clear enough! 


NOTHING BACKFIRES quicker than the 
stencil duplicated message that’s blurry 
and illegible. It won't get a prospect's 
business. It’s likely to get his goat. 
Tell him your story quickly, legibly. 
Tell him on Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. 
This paper gives you uniformly sharp, 
clean copies without smudge or blur... 
as many as 5,000 readable copies from 
a single stencil. You can even write on 
it with a pen; the ink won't feather. 
Hammermill Mimeo-Bond is the paper 
used by movie studios, radio networks, 
big industrial firms—wherever good 
stencil duplication is important. Every 
sheet carries the Hammermill water- 
mark—your assurance that you will 
get the same satisfactory paper, time 
after time. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., Dept. W, Erie, Pa. 


As operators of a model 


SEE FOR YOURSELF why Ham- 
mermill Mimeo-Bond is first 
choice of critical users. Test it 
against the paper you are now 
using. Mail coupon for free 100 
sheet packet and “Good Stencil 
Duplicating’ —useful tips on how 
to get better results from your 
stencil duplicating equipment 


MADE BY THE MAKERS 


BW 


Stencil Duplicator, we would like 


to test Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. Send 100-sheet packet and “Good 
Stencil Duplicating.” (Students and outside U. §. 50c.) 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


iT 1S HAMMERMILL S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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private labels tucked under their arms. 

Distillers say that when they 
sented to 40% markups and _ stringent 
enforcement of fair trade pacts, it’s been 
with the understanding the dealers would 
push only national brands. The bargain, 
they charge, hasn't been kept. 

With more and more 
casting coveteous eyes at the profits of 
state monopolies, the industry is jittery 
about the effect of price wars on legis- 
latures. Liquor cannot use the econo- 
mists’ argument for the lowest possible 
prices on consumer goods, because no 
wants maximum consumption of 
liquor. If the industry encourages in- 
temperance by periodic price-cutting, 
more states will be obliged to take it 
over, 


Monopoly Threat Used as Curb 


The threat should be enough to curb 
retailers and probably with this in mind 
the distillers, particularly plagued by 
those in the New York market, are let- 
ting it be known that they might encour- 
age a monopoly move at Albany. 
Whether the monopoly system is better 
for distillers is debatable; the principle 
of state retailing and wholesaling might 
logically be extended to distilling some 
day. Several monopoly states already 
are empowered to distill, should they 
ever care to do so. On the other hand, 
the present trend to more rigid govern- 
price—the raison 


con- 


license states 


ment regulation of 
d'étre of business—may lead to the same 
conclusion. 


Store Experiments 


Bamberger expands inform- 
ative labeling, tries out radio-ad- 
vertised cash-and-carry basement. 


L. Bampercer & Co. of Newark, N.J., 
is the largest subsidiary of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., New York City’s—and the 
world’s—largest department store. In 
its own right’ Bamberger’s is about 
fourth in rank among U.S. department 
stores with an annual sales volume of 
over $30,000,000, Recently, two moves 
by Bamberger’s have made merchandis- 
ing news. One is increased activity in 
informative labeling, long sponsored by 
its consumer-minded vice-president, Har- 
old Brightman, who also is chairman of 
the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil. The other is the installation of a 
“cash-and-carry” which, so 
far, has been mainly via 
radio. 

Three months ago Bamberger’s, along 
with four other Newark department 
stores (B. Altman & Co., Hahne’s, 
Hearn’s, and Kresge’s), got together 
with local representatives of three lead- 
ing U.S. consumer groups—the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the 
American Association of University 
Women, and the General Federation of 


basement 
advertised 


Women’s Clubs. Together they drew 
up an informative label which the stores 
then attached to some of their private 
brand lines of women’s silk hosiery (BW 
—Jul6’40,p43). This Wednesday the 
label got its first publicity when Bam- 
berger’s struck out independently and 
took space in local papers to reproduce 
the label attached to its 89¢ line of 
Bamhall crepe twist stockings. 


“Translates” Technical Language 


The label states that the stockings are 
three-thread, 45-gauge, 46-course pure 
silk, with lisle-reinforced toe, describes 
stockings’ wearing qualities and gives in- 
structions for care. Most notably, it ex- 
plains such terms as “gauge,” “course,” 
and “abrasion” in non-technical terms. 
For example: “46 Courses—-This means 
the number of vertical stitches per inch.” 

Expectation is that it will be about a 
month before the five stores get together 
and decide whether the joint labeling 
program is worth continuing. However, 
Bamberger is going ahead with tenta- 
tive plans to label other lines, at the rate 
of about one a month, branching out first 
into other price ranges in hosiery, follow- 
ing with men’s furnishings, women’s 
slips and house dresses, and boys’ and 
girls’ accessories and clothing. 

Installation of the cash-and-carry base- 
ment marks Bamberger’s first effort to 
get the steady trade of the lowest income 
group, which formerly had patronized 
the store’s regular basement only on 
monthly dollar days. Prices in the cash- 
and-carry division are at least 10% under 
those in the rest of the basement. Mer- 


chandise is, so far, limited to men’s, 


New Cabinet Member 


Wide World 
While President Roosevelt looked 
H. Jones 


sworn in as Secretary of Commerce 


on, Jesse (center) was 
last week by Supreme Court Justice 
Stanley F. Reed. Secretary Jones is 
going to retain his post as Federal 


Loan Administrator. 


Business Week - September 28. 44, 
children’s 
and accessories. 
Bamberger’s has always been a | 
store, and the policy instituted 
new basement has the trade won 
whether this is the first move 
switch to the cash basis which ha- 
Macy’s famous. Probable answer 
Retailers have been most interes: 
the fact that, with the exception «{ 4) 
inches daily in the Newark Star Ledoy; 
the cash-and-carry basement is 4 
tised by a 7:30-8 a.m. variety 
news program over a local radio sty 
WNEW. Broadcasters who drea) 
luring department-store advertising 
of the newspaper columns, are wat, 


women’s ready-t 


Forum on Defense 


Industrial Advertisers 
vote conference to problems 
raised by armament program. 


ResponpinGé to the theme “Make Anver- 
ica Strong,” 700 members and guests of 
the National Industrial Advertising \s. 
sociation met at Detroit, Sept. 18-20. in 
the 18th Annual Conference of the As. 
sociation. The session was devoted large!) 
to the special problems posed for the in- 
dustrial advertiser by the national de 
fense effort. 

Backdrop for the technical advertising 
discussions was provided by Assistant 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson: 
former Under Secretary of Commerce 
Edward J. Noble; and Crucible Stee! 
President Raoul E. Desvernine. Common 
theme of all three was the readiness of 
American industry to do its part in rea! 
izing armament plans. 


Urges Exclusion of Politics 

Mr. Patterson outlined the regulations 
under which the War Department wi! 
defer military service of key employee: 
in essential industries who hold reserve 
or National Guard 
Noble stressed the importance of sus 
tained advertising and selling effort dur 
ing the sellers’ market that will prevail 
under the impact of the defense program 
both to meet current requirements and 
to hold ground against the day of more 
normal trade conditions. Mr. Desvernin: 
entered a plea that politics be kept ou! 
of industrial mobilization and that go. 
ernment interfere as little as possible wit! 
the normal operations of industry, 
order to maintain its top efficiency for 
the job it must do. 

Specialized discussions on every pha» 
of industrial advertising marked 
clinic sessions that occupied most of t!. 


commissions. Mr 


three-day conference. New officers elect« 
for the ensuing year: president, Richa 
P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Co.: vice-pre- 
dents, Louis Ott, Ohio Brass Co.. ani 
R. T. Reinhart, California Corrugate! 
Culvert Co.; secretary-treasurer, E. ‘ 


Howell, Carboloy Co. 
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Push Midget Radios 


RCA gives biggest play to small 
«ets now offered by half dozen 
producers. Others hold back. 


NorHING WARMS a publicity man’s heart 
d quickens his pencil as much as a 
ance to use a few legitimate superla- 

This summer radio manufacturers’ 

ess departments have been having 

themselves a time describing the new 
pocket-size” portable 
fom Thumb sets which weigh around 
| |b.. measure well under a foot in length 
ind three or four inches in width and 

depth. Retailing for about $15 or 820, 
hese sets are being promoted as just the 

thing to fill out an overcoat pocket— 

burdensome as a 


receiv ers—those 


something about as 
lady’s compact. 
Sonora Radio & Television Corp. 
claims the distinction of being the first 
manufacturer actually to reach the mar- 
ket with a midget portable, having 
begun deliveries on its “Candid” model 
as far back as April. But the publicity 
landslide didn’t really get under way 
until the Radio Corporation of America 


introduced its “Personal Radio” in New 
York City early this summer (BW— 
Jun2940p35). Right now more than 


a half dozen manufacturers—including 
RCA, Automatic, Emerson, Sonora, Ma- 
jestic, Philco, and Sentinel—have some 
kind of portable set on the market, and 
General Electric is getting ready to in- 
troduce its version early in October. 


Tubes, Batteries Developed 


Experimental work on the miniatures 
was initiated two years ago when RCA 
set about developing the one-inch, low- 
drain tubes which are now used—four to 
a set. Radio companies are supplied with 
these by RCA or by other tube manufac- 
turers licensed by RCA to produce them. 
Next to the tubes, the biggest production 
problem was the development of com- 
pact but high-powered batteries. Na- 
tional Carbon Co. helped solve this prob- 
lem by supplying its regular Everready 
flashlight battery in combination with a 
new “Minimax” battery, which will 
stand up under about 40 hours of con- 
tinuous use, 

RCA has gone to town in publicizing 
its new model. Press releases have been 
crammed with pictures of celebrities 
using the sets. Elaborate openings have 
heen staged whenever the radio has been 
introduced in a new market. And not 
long ago, the company came across a 
windfall in the form of a letter, written 
18 years ago by David Sarnoff, RCA’s 
president. The letter predicted that radio 
development would be in three stages: 

1) Wireless and radio communication 
with experts on 
receiving ends. 


technicians, 
sending and 


between 
both the 


(2) Radio reception for laymen in the 
(3) Complete portability—a set 


home. 


as necessary and commonplace as a 


woman's handbag or a man’s tobacco 
pouch. Though RCA is not releasing fig 
ures, reports are that this build-up has 
resulted in sales of close to 50,000 in and 
around New York City — only market 
where the personal radio has had inten- 
sive distribution so far. What pleases the 
company most is that the tiny set is mov 
ing through outlets which so far have 
had no interest in radios jewelry stores. 
specialty shops, and even gas stations 


Some Producers Hold Off 


A good many members of the industry 
who haven't yet introduced similar sets 
fail to share RCA’s enthusiasm for the 
midget. They think the sets will have a 
big initial sale as novelties, but won't 
give good enough reception to command 
a permanent market. One reason for the 
hold-off may be the difficulty of getting 
National Carbon Co. 
which estimates, on the basis of its bat- 
tery production, that total sales of the 
pocket portables, by all manufacturers 
are around 100,000—is running three to 
four weeks behind on orders. Also, while 
the sets are advertised as pocket editions, 
they're still quite a handful, and some 
manufacturers think a steady and sub 
stantial demand will not be created until 
some one of their number reduces the 
midget to about half its present size. 

Radio have 
been gunning for bigger dollar volume. 
via promotion of high-priced consoles 
and combinations, and a good many of 
them think it a better bet to concentrate 
on these and not put too much pressure 
behind the comparatively low-priced 
portables. However, even those who are 
holding back predict a big Christmas 
sale for the tiny models. 


enough batteries. 


manufacturers recently 


Distribution Conference 


Wark EMERGENCIES in distribution, the 
1940 census of business, and the distribu 
tion of fashion will be major themes of 
discussion for business executives from 
all sections of the country when they 
meet at the twelfth annual Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution, to be held in 
Boston’s Hotel Statler Oct. 7 and 8. 
Organized in 1929 as “a Williamstown” 
for trade problems, the conference has 
now become the leading national forum 
for the discussion of distribution of con- 
sumer goods. The gathering is sponsored 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with Harvard University, 
Boston University, and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

With 35 leading authorities on the 
platform, this year’s program is perhaps 
the most ambitious yet attempted. 
Speakers include Harvey 


Jr., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Harold 


H. Swift, Swift & Co. Gov. Lloyd C. 
Stark of Missouri; Sir Louis Beale, Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission; Thurman 


Arnold, Assistant Attorney General. 


S. Firestone, | 
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DEFEND YOUR PLANT 


with let 


... against prowlers, saboteurs 


Only a well planned system of light- 
ing for your plant yards, sidings, 
storage tanks and other vulnerable out- 
door areas can give full protection. 
Choosing the right type of lighting 
and locating it for maximum effective- 
ness calls for specialized knowledge of 
the job. - » » GRAYBAR has a full line 
of all types, plus a staff of experienced 
lighting specialists to analyze indi- 
vidual needs. Free folder, “Planned 
Protection Can Meet this Challenge” 
will help you check on present danger 
spots. Write Department B, Graybar 
Electric Company, Graybar Building, 
New York. 

Offices in Over 80 


Principal Cities 


It Takes a ‘‘Man of Parts’”’ 
to Take a Radio Set Apart 


You'll be in for a new thrill if you ever take 
a radio apart. Even the tiniest e ompact 
receiver will present you with an amazing 
welter of mystifying thing-a-majigs.” 
So let's give a nod of envious approval in 
the direction of the radio service engineer. 
Daily, he faces the complication of parts 
that constitute a radio receiver... finds 
out what is wrong with it... and promptly 
makes it right. 
Mallory is proud to serve thie great group of profes- 
sional men. Through the vears it hae been Mallory's 
privilege to contribute much to the efficiency and 
economy of radio replacement parts 
In the manufacturing field, Mallory’s engineering and 
research have won similar leadership. 
If. ou have problems in any of the fields served by Mallory 
-aninquiry might easily lead to long sought eoomomiecs. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
PR. MALLORY CO. inc 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 
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As long as men and women dream of a new house, 
a new car...as long as boys and girls dream of 
making fame and fortune with their songs or 


guitar-playing or tap-dancing... 


Just so long will you find the human responsive- 
ness which helps explain the unique advertising 
success of Major Bowes’ Original Amateur Hour 


and Chrysler Cars. 


By design, by luck, you have in this famous pro- 
gram — now in its two hundred and eleventh 
consecutive week over the Columbia network — 
a meeting place of human impulses that mesh 


together powerfully. 


The raw materials of the program are the hopes 


and ambitions of boys and girls. The audience of 


long 
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people dream... 


35,000,000 adults each week listen and laugh at 
some, applaud and vote for others; it’s pleasing to 


help discover the new and talented. 


But all the while that vast audience also has its own 
hopes and its own wishes... for new things, new 
cars. So when Major Bowes begins to talk to those 
personal hopes and wishes, begins to talk about 
the superlative new Chrysler cars, he talks to an 


alive and responsive audience. 

Chrysler’s President Keller calls this CBS program 
“...an important medium in acquainting the 
people with Chrysler products, in creating enthu- 
siasm among dealers, and in informing many mil- 


lions of the quality, performance and service we 


wish to maintain in respect to our 


products.” 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Some astronomy about 


Chrysler Programs now total 3,102,554. 


for Chryster products. 


Telephoned votes to Major Bowes 


1,385 telephone operators, working 
under 812 supervisors, assisted by 964 _— 
messengers, and (370 tally clerks have — 


has saluted 296 cities and World's Fairs. 


Major Bowes has received 2726 hon 


for Major Bowes’ Original Amateur Heer | 


since 1936; 2704 amateur acts reached — 


Major Bowes’ ameteur units have 
visited 95% of all American cities 
a population of 2500 or more. 


in the 211 broadcasts over CBS air 
for Chrysler products, Major Bewes’ Ama-_ 
tewr Neurhas made some 4, 950,000,000 
total advertising impressions. (An im- 
pression equals one listener to al or 
part of one broadcast.) 


During this same period Major Bowes 
has spoken 114.400 words of commer- 


Major Bewes has never missed 
Amateur Wour broadcast. 
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52. Marketing 


WANT TO KNOW MY 
SUCCESS SEC RET? 


@ “' use them for Christmas, New Year's 
and all-year-‘round gifts. I started giving 
them a Ba ago. They stay right with 
my PROSPECTS and CUSTOMERS, 
flash my imprinted sales messages many 
times a day!’ Thousands of leading firms 
build sales and goodwill with imprinted 
Autopoint business gifts. Learn how Auto- 
— can increase your sales. Write for 
ree book, “37 Sales Plans’ and catalog. 
No. 52GS—Deluxe Autopoint. Gold ged 
trim, inlaid crown on cap and tip. Made of 
BAKELITE molding materis Famous 
Grip-Tite Tip—tlead can't wobble, twist, 
fall out. Available for stand- 
ard or Real Thin Lead. 
No. 155—-Autopoint 
Memo Case—F lick 
the fingers removes a 
memo sheet from beau- 
made of 
moldin 
Holds 
x 6° sheets. 
Black or walnut 


material 
loose 4° 


WE 52GS 


77ER 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1802 West Foster, Chicago, Il. 


and Control 


’ Many businesses are taking on 
supplementary items as their share of 
national defense. 

In many instances, these call for 
electrical controls. And Guardian Elec- 
tric is able to furnish the majority of 
relays specified by various branches of 
the U. S. Government. 


RELAYS by GUARDIAN 


Eliminate time-consuming delays and 


experiments in your work 
on special contracts. 
Here.. at Guardian Electric. you will 


find a newly expanded plant and a 
hard-hitting. capable engineering force 
ready to help design and deliver any 
quantity of controls--as you want them 
—when you want them. 
FREE 10 ANY MANAGING EXECUTIVE 
—DESIGN OR OPERATING ENGINES 
Expert ice give 

New 
Relays —. 
Solenoids — and a 
wide variety of con- 
trols sent upon re- 


quest. Write 
GUARDIAN ELECTRIC 


1626 West Lake Street. Chicago, Illinois 


| 


| 
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New Car on the Pacemaker 


| Most notable feature of the new ob- 


servation-lounge car of the Pace- 


| maker, the New York Central's lux- 


ury coach flyer between Chicago and 
New York, is its unusual seat group- 
ings, suitable for a variety of activi- 


York 


Designed by the New 
Central in cooperation with Henry 


ties. 


Dreyfuss, the car is equipped wit! 


radio, air conditioning, fluorescent 
lighting, buffet, train speed recorder, 
and solarium observation end. 


Supers Claim 20% of Food Sales 


Big markets outgrow experimental stage, become 
the fastest-growing industry unaided by defense orders. 
Institute gaining in fight for additional discounts. 


Ir a FEW would-be Thespians among the 
200 operators who attended the fourth 
annual meeting of the Super Market 
Institute this week at Kansas City had 
been so inclined, they might have staged 
a very funny skit based on predictions 
made only a few years ago by certain 
economists. The then infant supermarket 
movement, declared these economists, 
was a depression phenomenon which 
awaited one or both of two fates: deser- 
tion by the public or being gobbled up by 
the chains. 

Springing up here and there with such 
rapidity that even M. M. Zimmerman, 
executive secretary of the Super Market 
Institute (the trade association of inde- 
pendent operators) , hesitates to estimate 
how many supers have opened since the 
last official count was made three months 
ago, such markets today constitute what 
may safely be called the fastest-growing 
industry of all those unsupported by de- 
fense orders. 

As proof of the industry’s phenomenal 
growth, the institute cites the fact that 
there are approximately 7,500 supermar- 
kets in operation (5,000 independently 


| owned; 2,500 by corporate chains) which 


represent a 40% increase over a year ago. 
Further, the institute sets forth that 
today 20% of retail food sales are made 
by supers. Enthusiasts say that the 
trend toward supermarket sales indi- 
cates that 35% to 40% of the nation’s 
retail foods will be cleared through their 
stores less than five years hence. 


More Self-Service in New Supers 


What is a supermarket? The institute 
defines it as a departmentalized cash-and- 
carry store of 5,000 sq. ft. minimum 
which does in excess of $250,000 of 
business annually. It should have at 
least one self-service department— 
usually groceries—but in actual practice 
many of the new super stores boast that 
all except their meat departments are 
entirely self-service. An innovation at 
the manufacturers’ exhibit this week at 
Kansas City—an open, refrigerated, 
dairy products display case—now per- 
mits butter, cheese, and eggs to be dis 
played without the usual glass covering. 

In recognition of the splendid coopera- 
tion that independent supermarkets have 
given nationally advertised foods in the 
face of tough competition from chain 
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stores’ private brands, 130 manufacturers 
of food and equipment exhibited their 
vets at the Municipal Auditorium 
juring the institute’s meeting. That was 
marked contrast to the displays at 

nstitute’s first convention in 1937, 
hen only a handful of manufacturers 
nbled on the price of a booth. 

Supermarket operators who have been 
putting pressure on national manufac- 
tasers for additional discounts with 
which to meet chains’ private brand 
competition hailed with glee (and much 
free publicity from the speakers’ plat- 
form) the announcement that the Del 
Monte line now carries an extra 2% 
advertising allowance. The allowance 
will. of course, be made generally avail- 
able—to chains as well as independents, 
but the supermarket operators say that 
Del Monte is edging out of stores that 
push private brands, hence that the new 
allowance will provide them with a new 
and stronger weapon to meet chain-store 
competition. 

Should other manufacturers similarly 
increase advertising allowances, it is 
thought that those leaders in the insti- 
tute who have been so strong for estab- 
lishment of private brands (to be manu- 
factured cooperatively by the institute 
members or purchased on contract) will 
be less insistent in their demands. 


Divided on Price Regulation 


In a closed session, the delegates dis- 
cussed the advisability of plumping for 
use of the fair-trade laws in the grocery 
business to set minimum resale prices. 
It is generally known that some of the 
largest and most aggressive operators in 
the country—men who built up enor- 
mous sales volumes by the regular use of 
hot shots or super-special loss leaders— 
are now choking on the same brand of 
hot stuff which A. & P. is firing back at 
them. “Why is it,” asked one of the 
leading Eastern operators, addressing no- 
body in particular, “that A. & P. offers 
Crisco at 3 pounds for 29¢, Oxydol for 
l7¢, and Kellogg’s Corn Flakes for 6¢ in 
my territory, when 20 minutes away the 
same merchandise is 20% higher in other 
\. & P. ‘Stores? There ought to be a 
law!” Sentiment is about evenly divided 
for and against price regulation. 

The pace the supermarket industry is 
setting makes it difficult to distinguish 
definite trends. In certain sections of 
the country, operators are vying with 
each other in efforts to build extremely 
large stores—some in excess of 200,000 
sy. ft. In the East, however, pa: ticularly 
in New York, where chain competition 
is the toughest in the country, the trend 
seems to be for smaller stores called 
semi-supers or superettes, 

Operators who had always regarded 
liquor as something to be sold by clerks 


B Were surprised to learn that Fred P. 


Ranp Markets, St. Louis, is enjoying a 


profitable business in its 
i 


self-service 


iqguor department. 


A Letter From Mr. A. Adler 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Wabash Appliance Corporation 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We quote—“One of our most 

important finishing operations 

EZ is handled by the dip-tank 

ee which coats our Wabash bulbs. 

Last Thursday afternoon a 

spark (probably) ignited the lacquer; in a 

half-second we were faced with a roaring 
wall of flame! 


“It looked as if the whole factory were 
threatened, but I'd forgotten about our auto- 
matic LUX System. In less time that it takes 
to tell about it there was 
a blast of carbon dioxide 
snow as that LUX System 
went into action, It snuffed 
out the flames in less than 
3 seconds! 


“As soon as the LUX System stopped dis- 
charging we examined the dip-tank. The 
lacquer was clean as a 

whistle. LUX had snapped 

4 off that fire so fast that 


fewer than 30 bulbs had 


A COUPON WORTH MAILING 


1 Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
: 925 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 

1 Send me, immediately, vour free folder, “Don't Play With Fire.” 
; scribes both portable and built-in fire extinguishing equipment 

i NAME 

i 

1 COMPANY 

i ADDRESS 


Marketing 


been spoiled by heat and 
flame. Fire loss was negligible. 


“Two minutes later we could 

have resumed operations 

without any cleaning up or 

draining off lacquer. How- 

ever, we didn't start it up till we recharged 
She LUX System. And we'll never start it 
again without LUX protection, 


“If that dipping machine 
shuts down, we might as well 
shut down the entire Finish 
ing Room Division. That's 
what LUX saved us, and we 


are glad to tell you about it.” 


A LUX Built-In Fire Extinguishing System 
kills fire with one of the fastest known ex- 
tinguishing agents, carbon dioxide -now- 
and-gas. LUX gas is clean, dry, non-toxic, 
harmless to materials, 


Manufacturers protect their most serious 
fire hazards with LUX Systems; they also 
guard strategic points with LUX portable 
extinguishers; they have the new pi-tol- 
grip Kidde-LUX for smaller fire hazards. 


LUX is modern, up-to-the-minute. Ls your 
plant fire-safe? Mail the coupon right now. 


I understand it dee 
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AQUALIZED 


(An exclusive wet strength process) 


Aqualized towels withstand 26-pound pull 


after soaking in water for several days. 


- Better Fabrics Testing Bureau found Aqualized towels twice 
as strong as the next brand tested, nearly four times as strong 
. as the average. That's why Aqualized towels are more efficient. 
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other brand! 


Recent scientific tests conducted by the impartial lab- You'll find that while the Aqualized Process does 
oratories of the Better Fabrics Testing Bureau, Inc., make towels doubly strong—it also makes them doubly 
confirm the superior wet strength of Aqualized towels. soft and absorbent! The Aqualized Process is the sole 
Here are the facts as determined after thorough testing: property of Brown Company, makers of Aqualized towels, 


: facture of this fi us brand. 
1. Aqualized towels were found to be twice as strong and used only in the manufacture of this famous bran« 


when wet as the next strongest towel tested. Aqualized towels are made from Brown Company's 


2. Aqualized towels were almost four times as strong as own White Husky ¢ pruce 
the average of all leading brands tested. phate pulps, exclusive celluloses avatiable to no other 


towels. Next time, order Aqualized towels 
[hese proven facts regarding wet strength disclose the : 
reason why Aqualized towels are more serviceable . . . 
more economical . . . a better buy! Because Aqualized 
towels are stronger when wet, the entire surface of the A 3-1! FAVORITE WITH MEN WHO 
towel can be thoroughly used. Fewer towels are needed. ] KNOW PAPER TOWELS BEST 


Towel waste is reduced. Washroom economy increased. . 
Three times as many paper merchants sell Aqua- 
lized towels as sell any other brand. These are the 
men who know paper towels best. Try Aqualized 
towels in your own washroom. You'll prefer them 
too! For name of local distributor and samples write 
Brown Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


AQUALIZED 


TRENGTH PROCESS 
AQUALIZEDTOWELS are strong, ORDINARY PAPER TOWELS arc AN EXCLUSIVE WET STRERS oces 


economical to use.One wipes dry. weak when wet... create waste. 


LABORATORY TESTS CONFIRMED IN 


THE WASHROOM A CELLULOSE PRODUCT OF 9} 
BROWN COMPANY 


You can quickly confirm the results of these laboratory 
tests in your own washroom. Just dry your hands on an 
Aqualized towel and you'll know at once what the wet 
strength of Aqualized towels means in more efhcient, 
more economical service. And that’s not the whole story. 
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UTUMN SAYS 
TOPCOATS 


To the man who takes pride in his ap- 
pearance and individual tastes, a topcoat 
custom-tailored by Bell and Company 
fulfills his most exacting requirements. 


Our display of superb impor- 
tations welcomes inspection. 


“I have been a subscriber since 
1929. I would not be without a 
single issue of your very live 
magazine.” 


Vice Pres. * Manufacturer 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios * Auto Radios * Tubes * 
Refrigerators * Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON © 
, COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
October 15th, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 5th, 1940. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 


FINANCE 


SECURITIES 


COMMODITIES 


| Dealers Balk at Surprise Dividends 


| lapse 


THe MEN behind the “Tommy Gun” 
shot a fat dividend to their stockhold- 
ers last week. They fired from the hip 
and at close range—so close, in fact 
that some interested bystanders were 
distinctly bothered, 

Convening without advance publicity, 
directors of Thompson Automatic Arms 
Corp. met on Monday and declared a 
dividend of $5.50 a share. The disburse- 
ment was made payable that very after- 
noon to stockholders of record that self- 
same Monday. All this haste, the directors 
explained, was designed to prevent spec- 


ulation in the company’s shares. 

But the financial community, and 
especially the over-the-counter dealers 
who make the market in Thompson 
Arms shares, were disconcerted. Some 15 
to 20 years ago—long before the ad- 
vent of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission—the country’s leading stock 
exchanges began to frown on “surprise” 
dividends. Steadily the belief grew that 
payment without due and sufficient no- 
tice was sharp practice which could quite 
conceivably work to the advantage of 
the “insiders.” 


Exchanges Take Action 


With this in mind the New York Stock 
Exchange adopted a rule compelling all 
listed companies to give at least 10 days’ 
notice of dividend declarations prior to 
the closing of the transfer books to de- 
termine who the stockholders were. In 
addition, a further lapse of about 10 
days between stock-of-record and pay- 
able dates is required. All important 
stock exchanges for years have joined the 
Big Board in enforcing similar rules. 

However, the over-the-counter mar- 
ket is a much less formal affair. Com- 
panies don’t list their shares in this 
market; in fact, they don’t even ask 
the dealers to make the market, nor do 
they give real or implied sanction to the 
trading. Accordingly, over-the-counter 
dealers can’t make any rules which are 
binding on companies whose shares are 
regularly traded over-the-counter. 

The National Association of Securities 
Dealers, organized under federal law a 
little more than a year ago, undertakes 
to enforce fair practice among its mem- 


bers. For the public’s interest it has 


Over-the-counter group acts to assure reasonab!:- 
between declaration and payment. New rule 
| follows payment of $5.50 by Thompson Arms. 


asked companies whose shares are trade: 
to reveal their “usual custom of closi: 
the books for dividends.” 

Requests for this type of informa 
tion meant nothing to Thompson Arm. 
because it didn’t pay regular dividend. 
Hence, when the Tommy Gun people 
announced their payment the officials of 
group 13 (centering in New York) of 
the N.A.S.D. decided they needed some 
kind of defense against surprise divi 
dends. They determined that, in the fu- 
ture, they would stop publishing quota- 
tions on the shares of companies that 
failed to give ample notice on payments. 


Price of the Stock Rises 


Stock of the Thompson company had 
been quoted at about $12.50 to $13.50 
a share before the dividend. Usually a 
dividend payment is accompanied by a 
more or less commensurate decline in 
the asset value and the price of a stock. 
In this case, however, the price rose to 
approximately $13.50 bid and $14.50 
asked following the payment—quotations 
which are equal to about $19 a share 
when the dividend is considered. 

The new ruling of the N.AS.D. was 
highlighted by the fact that directors 
of Franklin County Distilling Co. (for- 
merly K. Taylor) had recently declared 
what might have looked like a surprise 
dividend. It was $1.65 to clear up ar- 
rears on the preferred, and made payable 
to stockholders whose names were on the 
transfer books a week before the divi- 
dend was announced. Even so, this dis- 
bursement wasn’t a surprise to those who 
followed the company’s affairs. Some 
months ago, after National Distillers had 
offered to buy the company for $2,231, 
225, plans for winding up its affairs had 
been outlined and a date tentatively set 
for voting this dividend. 


SEC vs. A.G.&E. 


Commission and trustees 
named with its supposed blessing 
just haven't been getting along. 


WatcHDoG FOR THE INVESTOR in pub- 
lic-utility reorganizations these days is 
the Securities and Exchange. Commis- 
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Busi 
jon. This agency passes on all impor- 
wnt -teps even before they come up 


, approval of the federal courts. And 
develops that the SEC's diligent 
tention doesn’t always work out con- 
‘ively by the standards of trustees 
» the bankrupts. 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
tees for Associated Gas & Electric 
, and its top subsidiary, Associated 


Gas & Electric Corp., aren’t getting along 


“th the SEC at all. 


vlings have arisen notwithstanding the 


Moreover, hard 


tet that chief counsel for A.G.&E. Corp. 
sustees, Allen Eaton Throop, formerly 
vas general counsel to the SEC, 


company (A.G.&E. Co.) had a run-in 
with the commission over sale of $200,000 
of trustees certificates to meet expenses. 
The SEC's public utilities division urged 
that certain conditions should be im- 
posed before approval of the sale and the 
company’s trustee, Walter H. Pollak, 
shouted “persecution.” 

The full commission, confronted with 
the rumpus, decided that Federal Judge 
Vincent L. Leibell that the 
funds were used properly and allowed 
the sale of the certificates without any 
real strings attached. However, it issued 
a lengthy statement explaining that the 
utilities division’s suggestions had been 


could see 


mer employers 


Voney and the 


trustees of A.GAKE 


posed purchase of certain water proper 
ties. He said the SEC was insisting on 
restrictions which convinced the trustees 
that to go ahead would prove too costly 
After hearing Mr Throop, Judge Lei- 
bell remarked he couldn't understand the 
SEC's position and that the commission's 
restrictions 
necessary 
shackles upon the trustees’ business judg 


were 


were 


Things were quiet for just about a 
fortnight 
former SEC 
Leibell’s court to announce that his for 


Then, last week, up popped 
Counsel Throop in Judge 


unreasonable 
“Such conditions would place 


hamstringing the 
Corp. in the 
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Only a few weeks ago the top holding motivated by sound considerations. ment.” he continued. “It may be that 
P d Stocks Steal the SI 

referred Stocks Steal the Shou 
Every sO OFTEN, when business is in the second-grade issues. Plenty of — actually hit the best levels of 1940. 
improving and corporation earnings these latter were available at prices Heavy industry has added so strik 
are mounting, some company pays off — ranging from $10 to $70 a share. ingly to its earning ability (and sup 
back dividends on its preferred stock. A few of the issues which were bid ports so many preferred stocks en 
Lump payments of $5 or $10 or $15 a up look to be the rankest kind of — titled to back dividends) that this 


share get a good many headlines and 
serve to remind investors of just how 
nice it can be to own such shares. 

Last week Republic Steel voted 
such a payment. The company’s 
directors authorized $12 a share on 
the 6% preferred, cleaning up all ac- 
cumulated dividends on its senior 
shares. Prices of both classes of Re- 
public Steel preferred spurted: that 
set off a veritable bull market in the 
senior shares of other companies. 

It became evident at once that in- 
vestors were very much interested in 
preferred stocks at the moment, even 
though they are cautious about buy- 
ing common shares under prevailing 
uncertain conditions. Several invest- 
ment-grade preferreds scored moder- 
ate gains, but the heaviest buying was 


speculations. Others, however, offered 
a somewhat greater income-safety fac- 
tor than could be found in common 
stocks and, at the same time, 
selling low enough to offer the possi- 
bility of substantial price appreciation 


were 


Some Make Spectacular Gains 


The result is that some 70 preferred 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone have scored excellent 
gains over the last two weeks, and 
some of the advances have been noth- 
ing short of spectacular. Markups 
running from $2 to have been 
widely distributed, and there have 
been several running to $15 and $20. 
One or two cases have been noted in 
which prices have doubled. And no 
fewer than two-score preferreds have 


of the list stood out in the 
rise. There has been much interest in 
groups like the 
which are 


orders in addition to a swelling vol 


section 
railroad equipments 


getting substantial war 


ume of freight car and locomotive 
buying. But the list 
combed for 


nies whose earnings stand to rise over 


also has been 


consumer-goods compa- 
the next couple of vears. 

The upswing in preferred stocks 
follows the recent splurge in second- 
grade bonds Ut 
was facilitated by several brisk buy- 
ing waves in common stocks, such as 
that on Monday of this week. Even 
the rise in commodity prices has lent 
it impetus, because it is reasoned that 
if industry is stocking up on 
materials the outlook must be good. 
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Don't Bawl Out 
Your Secretary! 


Let this 
‘silent assistant”’ 


eliminate 
secretarial 
mistakes 
from now on 
Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it's so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
“silent assistant’ assures you of the rapid, 
smooth-running efficiency that every execu- 
tive requires 
Lois Irene Hutchinson's 
FOR SECRETARIES 
HIS book works in two important ways: 
First, actually trains secretaries in effi- 
cient accurate, modern  procedure—makes 
them able to take tasks off executive shoul- 
ders handle them well Second inswers 
instantly thousands of questions that arise 
constantly; from correct pun: tuation to 
foreign exchange Covers not only facts to 
help in the production of normal stenographic 
and typing work, but also many useful items 
relating to dinlomacy, reports, inventories, 
legal and floancial matters, communication 
services, financial information — with tables 
and list of many kinds 


@ Banishes 
spelling errors 
@improves English 


CONTAINS ALSO: 


@ Explains Abbreviations 
business routine 

@Shows proper forms Copyrights, 

© Foreign Exchange, 
‘oreign words 

Simplifies filing 

@ Settles punctuation Legal and Court 
questions Papers, 

O technical Letters and Letter 

@ Demonstrates Writing 


simple bookkeeping 
@Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 
@ Outlines standard 
practices 
@ Answers hundreds 
of business questions 
@ Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


Get the New Revised Edition 


Fifteen of the original 
edition gladly this indispensable 
ok Now, to bring it within the reach of 
every executive and secretary, we are offer- 
ing the new edition, enlarged and revised up 
to the minute, at the price of $2.95. Avail 
yourself of this unusual opportunity and send 
for a copy now. 


10 Days* FREE Trial 


See for yourself how much easier it Is to 
achieve efficiency and accuracy with this book 
advantage of this offer and 
Handbook for Secretaries" 
Fill in and mail 


Minutes of Meetings, 
Postal Information, 
Telegraph, 
Cable and Radio, 
Weights and 


Measures, ete., etc. 


thousand purchasers 
paid $3.50 for 


to help you. Take 
let the “Standard 
solve your office problems, 
coupon NOW, 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Hutchinson’s Standard Handbook for Secretaries 
4 days I 


for 10 days’ examination on appreval. In 106 

will send $2.95. plus few cents postage, or return book 
post paid. ostage paid on orders accompanied by 
rer ittance 

Name 

Address 


City and State.. 


Position 


(Books sent on approval in t 


you have lost an opportunity to transact 
a profitable deal. . . . Inasmuch as every- 
one who has appeared in the matter 
has testified that the transaction would 
be a favorable one, it probably would be 
| profitable.” 

It wasn’t to be expected that this kind 
of reprimand would go unanswered by 
the SEC. Letter-writing Chairman Jer- 
ome Frank at once got off an epistle to 
Trustees Denis J. Driscoll and Willard 
L. Thorp. He expressed surprise that 
they had given Judge Leibell the impres- 
sion that the commission had issued or- 
ders which would prevent the waterworks 
purchase. 

“No such order has been issued,” said 
he. “In fact such a restriction had not 
even been discussed with or considered 
by the commission.” 

The restrictions, said Chairman Frank, 
had been discussed by the utilities divi- 
sion with A.G.&E. Corp. counsel. The 
SEC’s men said these restrictions should 
be imposed and expressed the intention 
to recommend them to the members of 
the commission. 

“Having been general counsel to this 
commission,” wrote Mr. Frank, “your 
counsel must have been well aware that 
such recommendations by the staff, al- 
though always given careful considera- 
tion, are not infrequently rejected by the 
commission.” 

He added that the matter was still 
open, as far as the SEC was concerned, 
and the corporation at once took him up 
on it. The trustees secured an extension 
of their option to buy the waterworks 
properties and informed Judge Leibell 
that he need take no formal action in the 
matter for the time being. 
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Nonferrous Scramble 


| 
Precautionary buying by in- 
dustry forces suppliers to ration 
| copper, lead, and zinc. 

| Tigutness which has been developing in 
the markets for nonferrous metals (BW 
—Sep?'40.p24) came to a climax this 
week. Before it was over, buyers were 


BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 


A new feature of the world’s 

largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll. 

Also available unbleached. Sold 

by reliable paper merchants every- 
| where. Ask for samples. 


TOILET TISSUES 


S. and Canada only.) | vierorta PAPER MILLS FULTON, WN. YJ 
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falling over one another trying |, ») 
orders and suppliers were ration 
metals like copper, lead, and 7 

This scramble tends to confir e} 
lief that industry would rat}... }, 
little overstocked than risk bei) 
short of raw materials (BW — 
p13). In copper, for example, t! 
is going into the records ay |, 
marked the largest volume of or: 
placed, topping even September 
And in zine a few orders hai jy 
booked for delivery as far ahea:! a. +), 
second quarter of next year. 

American industry today 
consuming copper at the rate «! 
to 85.000 tons a month. Domest) 
are capable of producing upward~ of 
000 tons a month and there was 4 «) 
ply of 198,730 tons of refined copper 
hand at the end of August. 


Firming Market Spurs Buyers 


As can be seen from thes 
there’s no real shortage of the red met, 
but at a time like this you can 
the statistics out the window. Custo: 
smelters and the so-called outside inter 
ests for weeks shaded the Ili¢ a 
price which the primary producers we: 
trying to maintain. The result was t! 
buyers finally cleaned up all the copp 
to be had below the posted price. | 


orders became more insistent, the ton ft 
of the market became firmer. And as « 
sumers eyed the firming market they bef 


came more anxious than ever to b 
Result was that the first 23 days « 
September saw the placing of order 
totaling 211,469 tons. That top- 
previous full month’s record (set in > 
tember, 1939) of 183,877 tons by a su 
stantial margin. Prices unquestiona! 
would have shot up before the J¢ boo: 
on Tuesday had it not been for the fs 
that producers had no desire to be 
cused of profiteering on national defens 


Zine Refineries Hard at Work 


There was no holding the price of zir 


however. Since Germany captured | 


refineries in France and Belgium. Enz 
land has had to rely on the smelting 
capacity of the United States. This fo 
eign demand, along with the defense pro 
gram, has taxed domestic refineries to | 
limit of their capacity. They can bring 
zine concentrates from Mexico and Ca 
ada for smelting and reexport, anid the 
have up to their capacity limits. \ 
they have barely been able to meet « 
mands upon them, and this week's rx 
in price (as was the case with the mark 
up a fortnight ago) was in the cards 
Lead, which was held down by pre 
ducers during the war boom a year ag 
and recently has been retarded pricews 
by the imminence of foreign meta! in 
ports, also scored a moderate advance « 
Monday. Strength spread all along t 
line, even to ores, and was reflected | 
advancing quotations on many fabricate 


products. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


POREIGN TRADE + INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + FOREIGN INDUSTRY 


Indo-China Thrust Alarms U. S. 


Latest Japanese encroachment, striking close to 
rubber and tin supplies, takes on special significance in 
view of proposed sharing of British eastern bases. 


Waite TWO SMALL Japanese freighters 
crowded with excited Nipponese civilians 
hastily evacuated from Hanoi and 
Haiphong swung at anchor in steaming 
Haiphong harbor, Japanese troops under 
cover of darkness this week pushed across 
the border from China into France's 
richest Far Eastern colony—Indo-China. 

Tokyo's silk-clad diplomats, when in- 
formed of the invasion as they sat in 
conference with the French Governor- 
General at Government House in Hanoi, 
leclared that there was some mistake. 
But, mistake or no mistake, French of- 
ficials before the negotiations broke off 
had agreed to turn over to Japan three 
air bases and a naval base in Indo-China, 
and grant Tokyo the right to transport 
troops through the country. In effect, 
they were in full control of Tonkin—the 
colony’s northernmost province. 

Formal reports from Hanoi, from 
Vichy, and from Tokyo minimized the 
move. From Vichy, Foreign Minister 
Paul Baudoin declared: “Japan will not 
use its privileged position in Tonkin 
for an offensive action against China, 
will only use the newly-acquired bases 
to cover a possible evacuation of its 
army from Nanning [China}.” 

Washington, with dispatches arriving 
hourly, knew that Tokyo's plans were 
far more realistic, included a complete 
blockade against any further supplies 
from the outside world for Chiang Kai- 
shek by way of the vital Haiphong- 
Yunnan railroad, and possibly a fresh 
Nipponese attack on the Generalissimo 
by this “back door” route into the heart 
of South China. Washington “viewed 
the situation with growing concern.” 


Rich in Coal, Iron, Tin 


French Indo-China is considerably 
larger than France and has a population 
of 23,000,000 friendly but wholly unam- 
bitious brown-skinned natives. 

Of first importance is Indo-China’s 
coal-mining industry—almost all of 
which is located in the far northern prov- 
ince (which virtually came under Japan- 
ese control this week). Reserves—all 
high-grade anthracite—are estimated at 
2,000,000,000 tons. More than 80% of 
recent output has been exported, half of 
| to Japan. 


Indo-China has some high-grade iron 
ore. Two carefully-protected French 
companies have mined together more 
than 30,000 tons a year, enough to be a 
welcome addition to Japan's meager 
home supplies but not enough to make 
an appreciable difference in Tokyo's re- 
cent heavy demand for American scrap 
iron. 

What Japan has its eve on more than 


Squeezer-in-Chief 


Leopold 
Ichizo Kobayashi, Japanese Minister 


of Commerce & Industry, heads the 
Japanese delegation to Batavia 
which is to squeeze special privileges 
for Japanese business out of the 
orphaned Dutch Indies government. 
Privately, Mr. Kobayashi has made 
good as an operetta and cinema pro- 
ducer, as a railroad magnate, and as 
chairman of the great Tokyo Electric 
Light Co. Ardently pro-Axis, he re- 
cently made a deal with the A.E.G., 
German electric manufacturing con- 
cern, which involves establishment 
of A.E.G. subsidiaries in Japan and 
China. 


Business Abroad 


the iron ore is tin. In the interval since 
the last war the colony's tin mines have 
been industriously exploited by the 
French, along with the even larger and 
richer tin mines which they control across 
the Chinese border in Yunnan province 
It was to work all these properties that 
France built the narrow-gauge railway 
from the Indo-Chinese port at Haiphong 
to the mountain capital of Yunnan and 
constructed a concentrating plant to 
handle the ores before sending them to 
Singapore or Penang for final refining 

And, finally, Indo-China is one of the 
greatest rice-growing regions (after Java 
in the Dutch East Indies) in all the 
Orient. Japan in the last few years has 
bought nearly half of its rice imports 
from the colony. 


Augments Tokyo's Power 


Even if Tokyo confines its demands on 
France’s Far Eastern colony to opera- 
tions in the one province of Tonkin, it 
will be able to control the potential war 
materials in which it is really interested 
For the duration of the war at least 
Japan can readily use all of the Indo- 
Chinese production of coal and iron 
which will be produced under guard of 
the “limited garrisons” it now has the 
right to station in Tonkin province. I 
the war lasts a long time, Japan will 
probably attempt to develop some of 
Tonkin’s reserves of tungsten, lead, 
graphite, chromium, and zine. Tokyo an 
nounced during the summer the forma 
tion of the Indo-China Industrial Co., a 
Japanese enterprise affiliated with the 
Formosa Development and a few 
weeks ago admitted the company had 
obtained leases on iron ore, phosphate 
rock, and manganese properties 

Tokyo obviously intends to seize the 
present opportunity to extend its finan 
cial control to one more Far Eastern 
country. Between June and September 
the permanent Japanese population in 
Indo-China increased from 80 to 240, 
nearly all government officials or business 
leaders bent on making the most of con 
ditions which caused both London and 
Vichy recently to warn Washington that 
they were helpless to prevent Nippon’s 
encroachments now. The Yokohama 
Specie Bank and the Bank of Taiwan 
(Formosa) in the last two months have 
dispatched representatives to establish 
branches in the French colony. Mer 
chants from Osaka are offering cash in 
ven for all kinds of goods which are 
piling up in Indo-Chinese warehouses be 
cause normal markets in France are 
closed. In return, the Japanese are of. 
fering a wide range of cheap cotton tex- 
tiles and bazaar lines. 


Coming Closer to Philippines 


There are other aspects of the situa- 
tion which are causing real concern in 
Washington. French Indo-China is only 
600 miles from the Philippine Islands, 
and a little more than 600 miles north of 
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Singapore, key to Britain’s whole defense 
system in the Orient. With the United 
States now considering possible joint 
use with Britain of air and naval bases 
in the Pacific as well as the Atlantic, 
Japan’s latest move takes on added 
significance. 

What makes it especially disconcerting 
is that Tokyo for several years has been 
forcing Thailand (Siam) into closer eco- 
nomic and political relations with Japan. 
Since Indo-China was created by France 
largely at the expense of Thailand, it is 
easy to stir the government at Bangkok 
into a cooperative squeeze play against 
the French colony. Specialists on Asiatic 
affairs point out, too, that if Japan can 
extend its military control over Thailand 
as well as Indo-China, it then might 
force a seriously badgered Britain to 
end all transport to and from Chungking 
and leave Chiang Kai-shek completely 
dependent on the Russians and on_ his 
own internal sources for military sup- 


plies. 


What Policy Will Be Adopted? 


But in Washington the greatest con- 
cern of all is the threat to the British 
and Dutch empires in southeastern Asia 
from which America draws the bulk of 
its supplies of rubber, tin, and—when 
our Philippines are included—vegetable 
oils. London has been compelled to bow 
to Japan during the present crisis by re- 
moving all troops from British conces- 


sions in China, closing the Burma road 
to supplies for Nationalist China, and al- 
lowing Japan to dictate currency policies 
even in Shanghai. If similar demands 
should be made on the rich empires of 
southeastern Asia, and if Britain is still 
too occupied in Europe to resist, what 
shall be our policy? 


U.S. Builds Up Tin Supplies 

The United States is likely soon to be 
faced squarely with. this issue. In the 
meantime, Washington is pushing two 
alternative policies while attempting to 
delay a showdown with Japan. 

One is to build up stockpiles of strate- 
gic raw materials in this country—par- 
ticularly of rubber and tin. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., in charge of the stockpile 
program of the Council of National De- 
fense, announced this week that tin is 
accumulating in this country with almost 
unbelievable speed. Supplies on hand or 
en route from the Orient are adequate 
to cover normal needs for from nine to 
twelve months, and quantity buying is 
continuing. Government-held — rubber 
stocks have reached a total of 42,000 
tons, equivalent to one month’s normal 
consumption, but there is more afloat and 
bound for this country than in any 
previous month. 

Washington’s second plan is to build 
up alternate sources of supply in Latin 
America. Ail three of Bolivia’s big tin 
producers are in Washington this month 


Japan Fights the 


They may look like pillbox fortifica- 
tions, but 
unrefined salt in Southern Japan. 


these are mountains of 
The Japanese are artistic salt-mak- 
ers, but not big salt-makers—pro- 
ducing just enough to fill the na- 
tion's shakers. Vastly larger amounts 
are required though, in the chemical 
industries——particularly in the rayon 


and staple fiber industries. Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and Egypt sup- 


Mediterranean War 


plied 60% of Japan's industrial salt 
requirements until Italy entered the 
war. When stopped, 
Japan was to curtail 
textile production 309, instead of 
being able to look after the markets 
Latin 
the 
Japanese government is encourag- 
ing the domestic salt industry to 


shipments 
compelled 


which Italy abandoned in 


America and elsewhere. Now 


increase its output. 
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with the Defense 
plans for refineries in the Unite s;,. 
to smelt Bolivia's entire outp 
can probably be pushed to sup; 
two-thirds of this country’s ann a 
And early this month United 
partment of Agriculture 
nounced that they were prepar 
up experimental stations for wit 
rubber in several Latin Americ: 
tries. But the rubber tree does »¢ jy, 
until seven years old. 

Under these circumstances, 
answer to Japan’s newest jy 
southeast Asia will come from Wa, 
ington, rather than Vichy or Lo: 


discussing 


New Blow to LT.&T. 


Transylvanian property js 
seized by Hungary for incorpora. 
tion into state-owned system. 


Ovt oF TOTAL current assets reported }) 
LT.A&T., aggregating $54,465,311 as , 
Dec. 31, 1939, the equivalent of s4 
700,000 represents assets of 75 subsid 
aries and affiliates in 26 foreign countri 
—many of them hot-spots in a world a 
war. Latest problem for L.T.&T.’s mar 
agement results from Rumania’s cessi 
of Transylvania to Hungary, which pla: 
to incorporate the Transylvanian pro 
erty of LT.&T. into the 
Hungarian system, 
LT.&T.’s total investment in Ruma 
comes to around $16,000,000, of whi 
approximately represents assets 
territories recently ceded to Hungar 
Russia, and Bulgaria. Though compa 
officials have no doubt of receiving even! 
ual compensation for physical ass 
severed from the Rumanian communi 
tion system, the question remains as ‘ 
when payment will be made, in »! 
currency, and at what conversion ra 
in relation to the United States dol 
The same problem has complicated | 
&T.’s position in Spain, where its inves 
ment is over $63,000,000, in 
($11,000,000), in 
occupied by Germany. 


state-owne 


Ger 


those count! 


Cash Remittances Limited 


L.T.&T.’s requirements for interest 
its direct obligations, and for expen 
incurred in this country, must be met 
dollars, but the major part of the co 
pany’s income is derived from foreis 
subsidiaries whose income in foreign « 
rencies must be converted?into doll: 
before such may 
statement of earnings. Not only ar 
earnings of foreign subsidiaries 
to the effect of exchange fluctua 
but remittances of have heco 
increasingly subject to restrictions w) 
limit or prevent the transfer of fu 
from one country to another, Spat 
cash balances have been blocked 
1936, and, during 1939, cash on hané 
Germany, Hungary, and Italy was © 


items appear in 4 


cash 
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ad onavailable for conversion. Brazil 
Rumania introduced partial restric 


since no figures are available from 
L.T.&T.’s European subsidiaries, 
e, in the case of others, no quo- 


ms im dollars exist for the currencies 
hich their business is conducted, 
inv» of such companies were not 
ied in the semi-annual statement 
ie last week by Sosthenes Behn, presi- 
the parent company. Excluded 

» the statement, which reported a 
. of $126,977 for the first six months 
1940, were accounts of the manufac 
«ng subsidiaries in Germany, the tele- 
we-operating subsidiary in Rumania, 
i those of International Standard Elec 
Corp., manufacturing and manage- 
ent company with plants in Denmark, 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, Eng- 

| and other countries. 


Dollar Value of Funds Falls Off 
In spite of exchange difficulties and 
e dislocations of international business 
sed by war, 1939 saw steady increases 
the number of telephones in operation 
LT.A&T.’s vast communication net- 
vork. Reports for the first six months of 
940 give the number of phones oper- 
ted by the companies in the West In- 
es, South America, and the Far East 
{ 695,587 compared with 641,450 on 
June 30, 1939. At the same time, oper- 
ng revenues declined by approximately 
900,000, mainly due to the decrease in 
U.S. dollar value of the money 
realized from such operations. Actually, 
e revenues in local currencies for the 
1940 period were in every case in excess 
of those for the similar period of 1939. 


Canada Saves Power 


But extension of daylight 
saving is really propaganda for 
St. Lawrence project. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureu)—Be- 
ind Canada’s latest war control order— 
the compulsory and indefinite continu- 
ance of daylight-saving time in Quebec 
and Ontario, by decree of the Federal 
Power Controller—is a two-fold pur- 
pose. Ostensibly designed to conserve 
electric power for war industry, it is also 
expected to prepare the public for the 
signing of a new St. Lawrence water- 
way treaty with the United States by 
lramatizing Canadian power shortage. 
The St. Lawrence project is not pop- 
lar with the Canadian public, and will 
require some selling to put it across. Op- 
position to the plan to link the Great 
lakes and the Atlantic by a navigable 
waway, capable of producing abundant 
ectrie power, is particularly pronounced 
Montreal, where it is feared that 
Montreal’s ocean traffic would pass on to 
ronto and other upper lake ports. 
tivate utility interests are also opposed, 


Business as Usual 


British Combine 
In response to Germany's blatant 
campaign to sell goods to South 
America with the guarantee of an 
Oct. 1 delivery (BW—Jul2?’ 40,p47). 
Great Britain is now dramatizing its 
continued control of the seas by 
stamping on all exports the slogan: 
“Britain Delivers the Goods.” 


seeing in the plan a threat to their 
business. Among the objections voiced 
by financial circles in Canada are those 
that the country is unable to finance its 
share of the project due to the burden 
of war expenditures, and that sufficient 
power could be made available more 
economically from other sources, 


Solution Up to Roosevelt 


Opinion seems to be united in recog- 
nizing the need for additional power, as 
Canada becomes more and more Brit- 
ain’s supplementary arsenal, but whether 
the new sources are to be privately de- 
veloped or are to result from the govern- 
ment’s entrance into the utility field 
forms the nub of the controversy. What- 
ever the answer, continued additions to 
Canada’s productive capacity will soon 
bring about a shortage of power which 
cannot be remedied by such steps as the 
daylight-saving decree. The Aluminum 
Co. of Canada, which is shortly to double 
its productive facilities, already uses 
more power than does Greater Montreal. 
Since one of the primary considerations 
of the Ottawa government is cooperation 
with the United States, it is likely that 
the solution of the question lies ulti- 
mately with President Roosevelt. If he 
can put the St. Lawrence project across 
as a national defense measure, Canada 
may be counted on to go along. 

Other industries in addition to the 
utilities are feeling the hand of govern- 
ment competition and control, and have 
had federal controllers appointed over 
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them because of wartime necessity. To 
conserve exchange Federal Oil Control 
ler George R. Cotrelle has forbidden the 
importation of fuel for new oil-burning 
industrial plants 

A wartime shortage of housing, par 
ticularly in industrial districts, has re 
sulted in numerous cases of rent profit 
eering. As a consequence, Justice W. M 
Martin, of the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeals, has been appointed Dominion 
Rent Controller, with powers similar to 
those of other recently-appointed fed 
eral controllers. He has authority to set 
figures for fair rents 

One example of government entrance 
into the industrial field is provided by 
Canada’s newest war-born industry, the 
manufacture and processing of optical 
glass. Owing to the ordinarily limited 
market, no attempt would have been 
made to introduce the industry into 
Canada had it not been for war condi 
tions, but the difficulty of obtaining re 
quirements from the United States ha- 
prompted the government to back a new 
company. Research Enterprises, Ltd 
which has started erection of a &3850,000 
plant in Toronto. 


Argentine Impasse 


Halting of U. S,. imports 
traceable to serious unbalance of 
trade and other war factors. 


ARGENTINA'S decision this week to stop 
all imports from the United States came 
as a complete surprise to the foreign 
trade market, though traders were not 
without facts to explain the move 

Nothing can be imported into the Ar 
gentine unless the importer has a permit 
from the Exchange Control Board allow 
ing him the dollars or sterling or ven to 
pay for the delivered goods. The order 
issued this week simply made public a 
government ruling that for the next 15 or 
30 days no permits would be issued for 
dollar exchange. Goods on order or en 
route to the Argentine and covered by 
previous permits are not affected. 

Insiders know that there are four rea- 
sons for the Argentine move: (1) No 
other country in Latin America has suf- 
fered a greater loss of trade in Europe 
and dislocation of domestic business; (2) 
imports from the United States have 
soared far more rapidly than Argentina's 
sales; (3) payments by Britain for food 
purchases in the Argentine were blocked 
last October and new British purchases 
amounting to $114,000,000 will be made 
against “3ritish-held Argentine securities 
instead of providing free sterling with 
which Buenos Aires could cover its obli 
gations in New York; and (4) Argentina 
insists on slowing up United States im- 
ports when its trade goes seriously out 
of balance rather than drawing on its 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange 
(exceeding $400,000,000) . 
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BRIEFED FROM 
THE CABLES 


Lonpon (Cable)—British finance | 
ties are working on a scheme 
place at their disposal a cons 
hoard of foreign-owned gold whic ight 
refuge in London previous to 
break of the war and during th. ten» 
months last spring before all ave ies 
escape were closed by the German.. (jy. 
ficials of the Bank of England said 
to be about ready with a plan to sh). golg 
to Canada, using facilities open to 
the government. A flat 5% of the value 
would be charged to cover expens:., and 
95% would be returned to the owner jy 
Ottawa at the end of the war. (Cwners 
would be guaranteed safe, cheap trinsfer 
of the gold, and the bank would | 
use of the gold until the end of the war 
A new plan for utilizing the |! 
unemployed coal miners from the now idle 
export fields of Wales and Durham js re. 
ceiving considerable support. The sug. 
gestion that they be employed in the con. 
struction of deeper air-raid shelters has 
met with approval, particularly in London, 
The fashion shoe trade is facing dif- 
ficulties due to restrictions placed on the 
supply of wood for Louis heels. The in- 
dustry is discussing an economy move 
whereby a standardized utility line of 
lower-heeled shoes would be produced for 
the home market, leaving the export trade 
unaffected by supply restrictions. An es- 
timated 50,000 tons of wood might be 
saved by the general adoption of lower 
heels, although this figure would be offset 
by the amounts required for the replace- 
ment of lasts. 


Moscow (Cable)—The signing, Sept. 20, 
of an agreement between representatives 
of the Japanese petroleum trust and mew- 
bers of the Soviet Trade Union Council 
may be of more significance than the terms 
of the agreement would indicate. ‘The 
accord provides for wage increases and 
eight-hour working days for several thou- 
sand Soviet employees working in the 
Japanese oil concessions at Sakhalin. The 
agreement is valid up to the end of the 
year; its significance lies in the implica- 
tion that it is a gesture of conciliation on 
the part of the Japanese, whose newly- 
appointed ambassador to Moscow, General 
Tatekawa, is known as an advocate of 
rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 


Orrawa (Business Week Bureau)—British 
exporters, in cooperation with Canadian 
manufacturers, are preparing a new «n- 
swer for customers in the United States 
and South America who are nervous about 
placing orders with British companies for 
fear of non-deliveries. The plan, partially 
operating now, involves the licensing of 
Canadian manufacturers by old, estab- 
lished British companies to produce thir 
products in Canada. An estimated 30 
types of well-known British export prod- 
ucts can be duplicated now with existing 
equipment in Canadian plants, and _ the 
licensing scheme will probably loom larger 
in Great Britain’s determined drive to 


keep her markets than will the more wi:ely 
publicized movement of British industry 
to Canada. 
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Bust! 


Vanted—Skilled Workers 


issues (BW—Aug?}j0.p32; 


Business Week reported 
| commented on a shortage of skilled 
ochanies at the U.S. Frankford Ar- 

wal, and the efforts of the U.S. Civil 
srvice to meet it. Here are some ex- 

acts from a letter written by C. D. 
Yertzog, district manager of the U.S, 

il Service Commission at Philadel- 

ja. to comment on the situation. 

“It was the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, I believe, which released a 
éatement that 5,500,000 skilled workers 
ere registered for defense purposes. 
There was no intention, I am sure, to in- 

ate that all the special skills needed 
for national defense were sufficiently rep- 
resented in that 5,500,000. 

“This figure probably came from the 
Bureau of Employment Security, Social 
Security Board, which operates in con- 
mcetion with the various state employ- 
ment services, and includes all the persons 
registered with the various state employ- 
ment services. Locally we have got com- 
paratively few skilled workers from the 


State Employment Service. Since coop- 
® eration with the local State Employment 
© Service involves a nation-wide clearance 


or } 


for certain critical trades, we can state 
further that comparatively few workers 
of needed skills for the Federal Service 
n Philadelphia have come from the state 
employment service national setup. 

“I doubt whether we shall get very 
many of our needed personnel from that 
source in the near future. . . . The skills 
represented on their employment lists are 
largely not those needed at the Arsenal, 
such as machinist, tool-maker and lens- 
grinder. Probably, too, a large percent- 
age of the persons registered with the 
State Employment Service are semi- 
skilled or unskilled and, therefore, unem- 
ployable in such occupations. 

“Possibly some of the 5,500,000 work- 
ers referred to in the release are partly 
employed or are employed persons look- 
ing for other work. ... It would be 
helpful also to get the definition of what 
was considered a ‘skilled worker.’ 

Many unemployed are thor- 
ughly unskilled, so far as_ technical 
knowledge is concerned, or else they do 
not have the skills needed at the present 
time. It should be remembered also that 
something like 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
young people, between 18 and 24, largely 
vith no technical skills, are unemployed 
have only part-time employment. 
“The question of wage rates has been 


raised. The rates at Frankford Arsenal 


re set by the War Department after a 


‘survey of prevailing wages in this area 
for similar occupations in private indus- 


try. They compare favorably with the 
latter 
rates misses the 
shortage of skilled workers in some trades. 

“Raising wage scales at the Arsenal 
might be of temporary help. But if it 
merely drew workers from other vital in- 


But this controversy about wage 
point: the apparent 


dustries, especially national defense indus- 
tries, the net gain would be nil. An in- 
crease in wage rates when the supply of 
workers in a particular trade is low does 
not, in the short run, increase the supply 
of workers, except as it may reclaim work- 
ers who have shifted to other occupa- 
tions. Such an increase merely heightens 
the competition for those workers. It 
still does not provide enough workers to 
go around. The solution appears to be 
to increase the supply of workers through 
training programs.” 


* * 


As a private employer, Walter Sieger- 
ist, president, The Medart Co., of St. 
Louis, writes on the same subject: 

“IT want to call attention through your 
columns to the effect of the conscription 
law and the present radio advertising for 
mechanics in hampering the many plants 
that are making machine tools and parts 
to get our defense program under way 
and to supply Canadian and British firms 
directly engaged on defense work. 

“It is impossible to travel through 
any state in this region, with the radio 
on, without hearing broadcasts request- 
ing that particularly lathe 
hands, milling machine operators, tool 
and die makers, ete.—apply to their near- 
est post offices to get work, saying that 
no laborers or clerical help are needed. 
The need of the shipyards is stressed. 

“We are told that our most important 
job is to take care of immediate defense 
needs. The ships that are being started 
today cannot possibly be ready in the 
next 12 months. Yet the company of 
which I am president has lost 3% of its 
total employees and 20% of its machine 
shop employees to the shipyards indus- 
try. This has now come to the point 
where munitions production is being de- 
layed by the tactics of the shipyards and 
the Federal Government itself. 

“We took orders for the machine tools 
we are building for the production of 
shell stock at prices based on retaining 
our own men. We not only lose these 
men—who refuse to stay under any con- 
ditions, because of assurance that the 
shipyard job will excuse them from im- 
mediate army service—we also are un- 
able to replace them. 

“This is a serious problem, far more 
dangerous than the so-called reluctance 


mechanics 


of ‘Big Business’ to cooperate because 
of tax uncertainties.” W.T.C. 


YOU'RE RIGHT 
NEXT DOOR TO 
A COAL MINE 


---Or you might just as well 
be, if your business is located 
in the vast Industrial Empire 
fed by the Erie Railroad. 
Serving directly the anthracite 
territory, linked by connect- 
ing lines with principal bitu- 
minous and coke-producing 
areas...Erie blankets the coal 
region. Saves shipper and 
consignee time and money 


with service second to none. 


Specify Erie next time— 
whatever the shipment may 
be. Get the benefit of the fast, 
on-time schedules, the stream- 
lined handling methods, and 
the special handling equip- 
ment that have made Erie 
“First in Freight.” 

A se MORE, REST MORE...GO VIA ERIE 
( BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
j Your Erie train takes you through ' 
much of the most beautiful scenery in 7 
the East. And it's a smoother ride... 


you rest all the way. Modern ais-con- / 
ditioned equipment. Lowest fares 


RAILROAD 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


September 28, 1940 


The Census Tells a Story 


W ues we talk of America, we customarily think of 
mines and factories, of schools and churches, of na- 
tional parks and broad highways, of railroad trains 
and automobiles. We seldom think of people—just 
people. 

And yet the population of any country is its basic 
resource. The rise and fall of a nation’s population 
is the broadest possible measure you could get of its 
economic and social progress. Consequently, the sta- 
tistics just released by the Bureau of Census, showing 
that in the 1930-40 decade the population of the 
United States increased only 7%—less than one-half 
the increase shown in any previous decade—are an 
important commentary on what’s going on economic- 
ally in the United States. 

Now, it’s not exactly new that the rate of growth 
of the population has been slowing down. The Hoover 
Committee on Social Trends in 1933 pointed out this 
tendency. And the National Resources Committee in 
the summer of 1938 turned over to President Roose- 
velt a hefty volume, “The Problems of a Changing 
Population,” which discussed the consequences of a 
rise in the country’s age level (BW—Jul16°38,p25). 


Bes ir wAs Nor until the preliminary reports on the 
1940 census came out this week that these hypotheses, 
these apprehensions, became facts. The census con- 
firms that the rate of growth is slower, and later data 
probably will confirm the widely accepted theory that 
greater longevity and a lower birth rate are combin- 
ing to increase the proportion of older persons in the 
country. The dynamics of population seems destined 
to give us a greater number of “men over forty,” and 
men over fifty, and sixty. And war, if war comes, 
may aggravate this tendency. For not only will it 
immediately cut a swath of the younger men out of 
our society, but also it will affect the birth rate in 
the vears immediately following the war. For the death 
rate during war time influences the vital statistics 
in peace. 

The nation’s older “human resources” are reflected 
in the regional distribution of population changes. 
The older states—the industrial states of New Eng- 
land and the middle east and west—showed gains far 
below average. Massachusetts gained only 1.5%, as 
against the national average of 7%: New York 
6.3% ; New Jersey 2.7 ; Illinois, 3.2%. 

On the other hand, the vounger states—the so- 
called pioneer areas which constituted the last of the 
country’s frontier—showed big gains. California was 
up 21.1%; New Mexico, 24.9%; Nevada, 20.8% ; 


and Florida, which has recovered from the crash, 


27.9%. And population gains in the South ha 
above average—in North Carolina, Tennesse:. Vir 
ginia, South Carolina, Kentucky. Here is evids yee of 
the shift of industry from the North to more youth. 
ful and less developed industrial areas. 


been 


‘— is more than “age” per se to these revional 
shifts in population. You will find a close corres. 
pondence between income and population growt}). 
of the states which had better-than-average gains in 
population gave a better-than-average income per- 
formance in the years from 1929 to 1938. The fol- 
lowing table suggests that population expands wher 


the income is: 


Ranking of states Ranking of states ix 


in order of order of % 
% increase in income + te 
in population to national! averag 
District of Columbia......... 1* 1* 
Florida .... ; 2 4 
4 12° 
9 5 


* Due to growth of government. 

t California’s income declined during the period, but the decline was not 
nearly as great as the nation’s. Incidentally, the disparity between Califor 

The obverse is also true: Population moves when 
the income trend is down. Of the six states which 
showed declines in population during the decade, five 
—the dustbow] states of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma—had big declines 
in income during the period. 

In the days of Adam Smith it was customary to 
consider the rapid growth of population as the neces- 
sary precondition for an expansion in trade. But in 
more recent years—and the figures seem to bear this 
out—a rise in population would seem to be an effect 
rather than a gause of good business. When industry 
is expanding, accretions to the population come about 
in two ways: through a rising birthrate and through 
immigration. But when industry is contracting, both 
immigration and the birthrate tend to decline. 
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